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|LA BODEGA 722822] 
| OF THE VINE 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


Author of 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 
THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL, and 
BLOOD AND SAND, now ready, and of 

MARE NOSTRUM, to appear August |. 


Each, $1.90 net, postage extra 


Blésco Ibafiez sees the Spanish wine shed or warehouse (La Bodega) with its tiers upon tiers of casks or bottles” 
as a mighty, sinister Presence striking its roots deep into the soil, breathing destruction, and with its heavy hand crush- 
ing the poor and helpless into deeper misery. And yet there is no more propaganda against wine-drinking in the | 
work than there is against bull-fighting in “Blood and Sand.” The story merely makes a careful, realistic, judicial 9} 
study of the lives, the conditions, and the unfolding relations of several large groups of people in a wine-making 
district—New York Times. 


“La Bodega” should prove to be particularly timely; as a document against drunkenness and the more lasting q 
evils of alcoholism, it will be a strong weapon in the hands of the anti-alcoholic forces, let alone the fascination of its 


tale. Fortunate the cause that finds so sturdy and fearless a spokesman!—Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


IMPORTANT! 
New Books on Literature 


THE NOVELS OF 


LEONARD MERRICK 


Subtle master of the art of so telling a story that twenty 
lines from its end you cannot guess how it is coming 
out, knowing the theatre as few men do, and writing of it 
with whimsical humor and charm, absorbing interest, and 
a lightness of touch which makes him the envy of his 
brother authors. 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth 


Introduction by JAMES M. BARRIE 
“The first course of a big feast.” 


—Chicago Evening Post. 
The Actor-Manager 


Introduction by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Who says, “Merrick is one of the first of those who 
know how to catch the likenesses, to the last fleet- 
ing expression, of women.”’ 


Cynthia | 
Introduction by MAURICE HEWLETT 


Who says, “I myself am one of Cynthia’s victims. 
. . . She is one of Mr. Merrick’s loveliest women; 
and he has made many lovely women.” 


In Preparation 


The Position of Peggy Harper 
Introduction by ARTHUR WING PINERO 


Who says, ““Merrick will reveal in a seemingly care- 
less half-sentence what another writer will take a 
page over. ... He does with his pen what a fine 
etcher does with his needle.’’ 

Each, cloth, net, $1.75, postage extra. 


POSTAGE EXTRA, ORDER 
FROM ANY BOOKSTORE 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


A New Study of English Poetry 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, M.A., D.Litt. 


An extremely suggestive study of poetry and its © 
relations to rhythm, to personality, to politics, to 

education, to the poet’s friends and to his wider 
audience—unacademic, exceedingly interesting. 


Net, $3.00 | 
Old Saws and Modern Instances 
By W. L. COURTNEY 


Exceedingly fascinating essays which aim to illus- | 
trate the discussion of modern questions—especially | 
in the region of the drama—by ancient examples. © 


Net, $5.00 | 
The Dickens Circle 
By J. W. T. LEY 


An exhaustive study of the entire world in which j 
Dickens revealed his amazing capacity for friend- 
ship. Net, $9.00 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 
Through the medium of its great French exponents 
Mr. Symons traces that irresistible impulse, the 
expression of which we term ‘“‘symbolism’’—the de- 


sire to state in conventional forms the underlying 
soul of whatever exists. Net, $3.00 


In Preparation 


Studies in the Elizabethan Drama 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 

Chapters on selected plays by Shakespeare and on | 

such figures as Massinger, John Day, Middleton 

and Rowley. New American Edition. 

Ready July 16. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED JULY 8 AT NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF MEMBERS OF THE — 
LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS ASSOCIATION, COPIES OF WHICH WERE SENT TO THE — 
PRESIDENT AND TO ALL SENATORS. | q 


RESOLVED: 


‘That the League of Free Nations Association, in accordance with a referendum of its full 
membership, calls upon all forward-looking citizens to urge the United States Senate: 


t. To ratify without reservations the Treaty with Germany, including the League of Nations 
Covenant. 


Such ratification would establish immediate peace, the world’s most urgent need in the inter- 
est of order and progress; would abolish many international injustices which have proved prolific 
causes of war, and would create an agency for the rectification of remaining injustices and for 
the establishment of mutually advantageous and just relations between nations. 


2. To accompany its ratification with a resolution, declaring it to be the purpose of the 
United States, as made possible by the provisions of the League of Nations Covenant, to: 


(a) Press for the immediate restoration of Kiao-Chau and the German concessions in 
Shantung to the Chinese Republic. 


(b) Hold that nothing in the Treaty or the Covenant shall be construed as authorizing 
interference by the League tn internal revolutions; or as preventing genuine redress and readjust- 
ment of boundaries, through orderly processes provided by the League, at any time in the future 
that these may be demanded by the welfare and manifest interest of the people concerned. 


(c) Call for the mclusion of Germany in the Council of the League as soon as the new 
republic shall have entered in good faith upon carrying out the Treaty provisions; for the im- 
clusion of Russia as soon as the Russian people establish stable government; and for the full par- 
ticipation of both Germany and Russia on equal footing in all economic itercourse as the best 
insurance against any reversion to the old scheme of balance of power, economic privilege and 
war 


(d) Press for the progressive reduction of armaments by all nations. 


(e) Throw its whole weight in behalf of such changes in the Constitution and such devel- 
opments in the practice of the League as will make it more democratic in its scheme of repre- 
sentation, its procedure more legislative and less exclusively diplomatic—an instrument of growth 
invigorated and molded by the active democratic forces of the progressive nations. 


{| The declaration of intentions here proposed would put on record (without the delay involved in formal 
reservations) our interpretation of disputed points in the document; would make clear our protest against 
the more unjustifiable provisions of the treaty and our determination to work for their rectification and for 
the liberalization of the Covenant; and would thus establish our rightful relationship towards these moment- 
ous issues. We are already assured of strong advocacy of this action in the Senate. 


On the basis of this program, the L. F. N. A. appeals for immediate and 
generous support to help towards the realization of its objects.* 


ee ee 


LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
130 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


I 

| 

| 

| 

Mark X | 
[ ] Enclosed please find $.......... as a contribution towards your | 
| 

| 

| 


*Pamphlet No. 9, explaining 
and supporting the resolution 
and giving a brief summary of 
the activities of the Associa- 
tion, will be sent on request. 


work for the year beginning July 1, 1919. 


{ ] Please send Pamphlet No. 9, supporting your resolution. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Paris, June 27. 

ABOR leaders in Europe are inclined to scoff at 
the vast machinery established for the enforcement 
of future international labor legislation by the Peace 
Conference and the relatively unimportant legisla- 
iia actually proposed. But the committee that toiled weeks 
achieve something that would be of service in the future 
i@1 yet not be too radical to be accepted in the present, feels 
mit much of the current criticism is unjustified. 

e0Prof. James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University, was 
03: active American member of the Commission on Interna- 
nal Labor Legislation; as in many other Peace Confer- 
ice commissions, the names announced to the world were 
flit those of the men who did the bulk of the work. I 
iced Professor Shotwell to explain the cross-currents of 
| isibilities and opinions which gave rise to the permanent or- 


pyc 


(i The continental leaders—French, Belgian and Italian 
(thought of labor legislation in terms of actual laws,” he 
“The British came intent rather upon an organiza- 
an which should carry on whatever legislation might be 
tiated now or in the future. They felt it fundamentally 
Mportant that a continuous permanent machinery be created 
‘fd a method of inspection and enforcement. 

“ Furthermore, the temper of the time is so uncertain and 
Miustrial conditions are so rapidly shifting that the very 
‘@ngs most insisted upon today may not be vital five years 
“nce. It is most essential to have an organization which will 
"| a reality—as real as the legislation upon which the con- 
Ee people were set—and something more than an ex- 
tse for postponing reforms. 

« 8“ Any such institution had to be a compromise, on the one 
nd having sufficient vitality to accomplish things, and on 
e other hand not too much assertiveness to alarm the gov- 
_ @aments in power to such a point that they would refuse to 
‘rmit it to function. 

" “We were working frankly within the existing frame- 
ork of society—our plan is not revolutionary so far as 
ocedure is concerned. But I believe that if the machinery 


rit 
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/The “Permanent Agency” for Labor 
Legislation 
By Lewts S. Gannett 


we have set up is made use of by those endst interested in 
seeing it function, the results will be revolutionary, which, 
after all, is the main thing. ‘The standards which it is pro- 
posed to adopt at the first conference certainly are not all 
that radical leaders demand, but it is one thing to demand a 
reform and another to have it adopted. The agenda for the 
Labor Conference are already like bills in Congress, on the 
way to actual legislation. [See page 600.] 

“The most difficult part of the task was to assure an or- 
ganism that really would function. So we proposed that for 
the first time in the history of international affairs there 
should be a body with non-governmental members—repre- | 
sentatives of labor and capital—dealing internationally to 
consider treaty making. It must be pointed out that they 
vote individually, the representatives of labor and of capital 
having the right to vote with or against the governmental 
members. Each nation has four delegates, one named in con- 
sultation with representatives of labor, one with representa- 
tives of capital, and two named directly by the government. 
The Germans, on the other hand, proposed a bloc vote— 
each nation represented casting one unit vote. The con- 
tinental representatives wanted to give this body absolute 
power to make treaties—going right over the heads of their 
own governments. But most of us felt that this would not 
really bring as large results as it seemed at first. The gov- 
ernments, if they feared the organization, could render it 
anemic by the appointment of ‘safe’ men. It must have 
their confidence, working not apart from them but. in col- 
laboration with them. And it should never be forgotten that 
many shrewd observers foresee labor governments in many 


of the western European countries before many decades are 
past. 


“Social reforms after all are essentially an internal affair, 
and unless the need and demand for a reform is effective 
inside any given country, working upon the government from 
within, it is not likely that the movement will achieve suc- 
cess by using ‘another people as a whip. Labor has tended 
to overemphasize internationalism and to idealize it almost 
as much as the super-patriots overemphasize nationalism. 
What we can hope to do internationally is to learn enough 


112 East 19 street, New York City. 589 
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from the experience of the world to help make our own 
houses better. 
“Therefore it is sound not to overplay the super-state, or 
supra-national sovereignty. The whole history of labor legis- 
lation shows that such progress as has been made in social 
legislation has been made locally. That is true in education 


too. Labor is close to the deep soil problems of life—it is 
not abstract and generalized but real and direct and 
personal. 


“The only way, it seemed to us, for an international 
organization both to have sanctions behind it and to co- 
operate with organized governments to stimulate them to 
act, would be for this international organization to use the 
weight of its influence, forcing itself upon the attention of 
parliaments both with its legislation and with its inspection 
of the execution of laws, That is what was done: an inter- 
national body was created which studies proposed legislation, 
not as an abstract form but as applied to each community in 
practice. It then makes suggestions for such a degree of 
standardization as can be reached under the diverse existing 
circumstances. Those suggestions can never be smothered 
by any foreign office or any body of functionaries. “They 
must be presented to the parliaments or Congress. There 
they will bring to the attention of the representatives of gov- 
ernment the standards which are to be imposed in other 
countries, and a similar degree of enlightened action on the 
part of the nation concerned will be demanded. 

“Tf real results are to be obtained at the international 
congress the program must be worked out very carefully 
beforehand, and this is the main work of the permanent In- 
ternational Labor Office. What this, amounts to can best 
be seen in the work of the organizing committee for the 
October conference. ‘The committee met in London the first 
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week in May and prepared a questionnaire dealing witha 
work for women, and the other items on the program 


-to all the signatories of the labor convention—by cable 
some fifteen governments where the mail would have caused] 


eight-hour law method of handling unemployment, ni 


the Washington conference. ‘These questionnaires were sent 


too long delay. ‘The questions covered, for instance, exis | 
ing legislation and relevant reforms proposed, methods of en 
forcement, special circumstances, exceptions, etc. In addi 
tion a commission is meeting in Paris to consider rules andd 
procedure of the conference, for it is important both to keep 
the conference from falling into a number of secret com 
missions which would lose the confidence of the publign 
particularly of the labor public, and also to keep the confer. - 
ence as a whole from falling into a mere battle of words ing 
all the languages of the world. | 
‘““ Anyone who has had experience in social legislatior 
knows that it is much easier to have laws passed than teu 
carry them out. The more radical members of the commis 
sion protested strongly against the creation of an organiza- f 
j 

: 

i 
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tion for the making of pious resolutions and nothing more, 
The final result is a rather elaborate scheme of enforcementi 
which looks far more elaborate than it really is. What it 
amounts to is this: if a European country inaugurates y 1 
eight-hour day by joint engagement with its neighbors, then 
it must live up to it. If the labor unions or capitalists of 2 
neighboring country complain that it is not doing so, an in 
vestigation can be held under the League of Nations, a d 
the final authority for enforcement lies in the Permanent 
Court of the League of Nations. d 
“Tt is up to labor and to the reformers in every country) 
now to make use of this mechanism, to respond to the stim 
ulus and to see that the machinery aecttiedlgns is put into use.” 


Alien and Sedition Bills Up-to- Dated 


By Kate Holladay Claghorn 


OMBS and bolshevism have made the nerves of the 

nation rather jumpy if one may judge from the sheaf 

of bills dealing with foreigners and sedition that 

have been introduced into this session of Congress. 
Some of these are evidently struck off in the characteristically 
American reaction. to unpleasant events—to pass a law to 
stop them, without much thought as to whether additional 
legislation is needed, how the proposed law could be carried 
out, what effect it would have on checking the evil against 
which it is directed, what would be the result in other 
directions. 

One good example is Mr. Aswell’s bill to punish aliens 
for throwing bombs. ‘This provides that any alien who shall 
‘throw or place any bomb or explosive or do any act with 
the object to destroy life or property “shall be deemed guilty 
of a felony, and on conviction thereof shall be at 
once, by decree of the court, ordered executed and said crim- 
inal shall suffer death.” Under this act it would seem that 
the boisterous fellow who throws a stone through a plate 
glass window, the business rival who cuts the harness of an- 
other fellow’s horses or any alien who perpetrates any one 
of a number of acts of damage to property, now grouped 
under the head of “‘ malicious mischief”? and punishable in a 
magistrate’s court by a small fine or a short incarceration, 
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would be hauled before a federal court and “ 


at once ordered 
executed.” : ‘f 
Senator Myers’ bill, prohibiting admission to the mails of! 
any printed matter or literature in the German language, . 
under a minimum penalty of $500 fine or five years’ imprison- 
ment or both for the person mailing such printed matter, is: 
evidently intended to check German propaganda. But as: 
Germany has signed the peace terms, and as, in any case, 
it is useful to know what other peoples, whether enemies or 
friends, are thinking about, this bill seems rather unpractical. 
It is hard to see even so much reason for a companion bill 
introduced by the same senator, prohibiting admission to the: 
mail of periodical literature in any foreign language. This 
would deprive us not only of Gartenlaube and Fliegendal 
Blatter and similar organs of German propaganda, but of} 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Nuova Antologia, 
esteemed publications of our allies. However, the person) 
mailing literature in any foreign language but German isd 
guilty only of a misdemeanor, so perhaps this may be risked. 
Another bill introduced by Senator Myers would provides 
additional safeguards to naturalization by requiring advance} 
notice by publication in a specified manner, and a certain) 
number of responsible witnesses who have known the ate! 
plicant a stated number of years. It is well to safepiare 


! 
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a bitenship, but care should be taken not to add more than 
iy, faecessary to the difficulties and delays which now keep so 
in, LY” workingmen from taking out their final papers, and 
te ect them to the criticism of indifference to the privilege 
,paitizenship. 
oe enator New’s anti-red flag bill, endorsed by the National 
hk A rity League, would penalize by a maximum fine of 
+}, poo or five years’ imprisonment or both, the display of a 
if por black flag or “‘ emblem” at a meeting or parade, and 
‘advocacy in speech or writing, the publication, sale or dis- 
‘gution of literature or the organization of an association 
4 ch advocates, or even the renting of a hall for the purpose 
4 jorganizing an association which advocates the unlawful 
a ‘throw of the government. 
a \Vith this bill may be bracketed Senator King’s measure, 
4d upon the Overman committee work, and already made 
mpiliar through newspaper discussion. Both hand over 
ad powers of interpretation to the enforcing agency and 
the way to oppression and injustice. The display of a 
emblem,” for instance. The other day a New York 
tn mistrate ruled that waving a red hat at a meeting was not 
Tag displaying a red flag;’ but under the New bill another 
lqjristrate might decide that it was an “emblem” and hold 
ant fenthusiast for a higher court to inflict a five-year sentence. 
‘Moth bills cast to the winds our constitutional rights: of 
j: speech and free assemblage and the time- honored Anglo- 
A a hon principle of punishing for overt acts—and not for 
ili @fements or beliefs. It is amusing to see that Senator New, 
tc he very bill contrived to safeguard our fragile constitu- 
fi, shows an uneasy consciousness that he himself may be 
‘joutunding it, by a provision that if any section of this act is 
ie@ilared to be unconstitutional or invalid, such decision shall 
‘iw be construed to affect the validity of the other sections. 
aChese bills are not directed specifically against aliens, but 
Yse of us whosare interested in the assimilation and Amer- 
§iization of foreigners cannot but fear for the effect of 
th legislation upon them. “ Why, this is just like old 
ssia,” we hear them say, or, if not Russia, some other 
Socracy which tries to prevent sedition by inquisition. We 
@ive-born Americans used to feel that our institutions 
ire fine enough and great enough to win love and loyalty 
9 their own account, and it makes us sad to see that legis- 
w0ltors think they must enforce these sentiments at the point 
the bayonet. History shows how little value there can be 
+ the “loyalty? which must be secured in this way, and 
jgolfericanization after this method reminds one of the old 
‘iry of the man who was found beating his wife over the 
“Why don’t you love me, 


i the 
the 


a: 4 6c“ 


w(@id with a poker and crying, 
‘fitpan you! I will be loved.” 


ity Ol The Immigration Bills 
nl IRNING to the bills dealing specifically with immigration 
it find various proposals for stricter exclusion. Mr. Raker 
; ‘Bruld shut out all “ Asiatic” laborers except those from 
i "5 uirkey in Asia. This would exclude, among others, all 
y panese, Chinese, Hindus, Persians and Asiatic Russians. 
“§nator Myers would prohibit all immigration from Ger- 
ft ‘ny, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey and their posses- 
yo ns for fifty years and from all other foreign countries for 
om renty years. Other bills would stop all immigration for 
ya ; & four and three years, respectively. Just one bill would 
“courage immigration by repealing the literacy tests. 
"P Still other bills add to the deportable classes. Three of 
tse, varying in certain details, provide for the deportation 
,4l aliens ‘“‘ deemed by the secretary of labor to be undesirable 
a Jsidents ” because of war-time offenses. Two would pro- 
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‘lieve in a monarchy rather than 
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hibit any subsequent readmission except by special permission 
of the secretary of labor. The third gives the secretary no 
such power. Exclusion is permanent. ‘This bill has been 
reported favorably by the House committee. 

Senator King proposed a bill covering much the same 
ground as the act of October 1918, on immigration, provid- 
ing for the deportation of anarchists, etc., which proposes to 
broaden it so as to make the deeds Seagal under war-time 
laws, such as the manufacture and use of explosives, the in- 
juring and destroying of material, or the making of threats 
against the President, a ground for deportation when com- 
mitted in peace times. But this bill includes among those 
deportable anyone who “ believes in sabotage, destruction of 
life or property, the commission of acts legally prescribed as 
crimes, the abolition of capital or property, general strikes, 
or the seizure of the government by a class,’ and also any- 
one “ who is opposed to a republican form of government.” 

This bill takes the final step away from Anglo-Saxon prin- 
ciples in penalizing belief; and under it we should think 
might come large groups of persons already holding a recog- 
nized legal status in this country—Socialists, many trade- 
unionists—bimetallists perhaps—together with such loyal 
British or Italian subjects and anti-Bolshevik Russians as be- 
“a republican form of gov- 
ernment,” and any ordinary non-naturalized foreigner who 
believed in “‘ destruction of life or property” in the generally 
recognized lawful and necessary ways. 


A Bureau of Citizenship 


For the alien admitted and not deportable a Senate bill 
and a House bill provide a Bureau of Citizenship and Amer- 
icanization, “the province and authority” of which “ shall 
be the Americanization of persons seeking American citi- 
zenship by naturalization, and of native and naturalized citi- 
zens, for the purpose of arousing a higher regard for the 
privileges and responsibilities of American citizenship in the 
minds of all citizens and permanent residents of the United 
States.” We are pleased to note that native- as well as for- 
eign-born are considered suitable subjects for Americaniza- 
tion, for in our efforts to “ Americanize”’ foreigners we so 
often run up against the obstacle that it is the native who 
most needs it. 

This bill affords the possibility of a useful work, but the 
provisions for the concrete task of such a bureau are so broad 
and ill-defined that we are not at all sure the work it would 
do would have practical value. And some of the provisions, 
as for example that giving as one task to “ ascertain senti- 
ments of loyalty,” seem to afford the possibility of making 
this bureau an instrumentality of inquisition and oppression. 

A House bill would lay an annual tax of one dollar on 
every alien over 21 years of age, to defray expenses in conduct- 
ing public school classes. After he has made five annual pay- 
ments and filed a certificate showing that he possesses a knowl- 
edge of American history and the United States government, 
he is relieved of further obligation. 

The most comprehensive of all the bills on immigration 
and presumably the one to be taken the most seriously since 
it is offered by the chairman of the Immigration Committee, 
is that introduced last May by Representative Johnson. This 
provides for a two-year suspension of all immigration, per- 
mitting however the entry of certain members of families of 
foreigners already here, and of skilled labor as provided in 
the act of 1917, and of certain other classes for prescribed 
periods. 

Looking to the time when immigration may be resumed, 
an addition to the classes at present excluded is made of such 
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’ aliens as ‘“‘believe-in, practice, advocate, teach, sanction or 
encourage the extortion of money, of property, or the 
avenging of grievances through threats of bodily injury or 
injury to property, or who are members of or affiliated with 
any organization that so practices, advocates, teaches, sanc- 
tions or encourages the extortion of money or property or 
the avenging of grievances.” And the same class of aliens, 
if found in this country, are to be deported. ‘This provision 
not only penalizes the belief of individuals, but makes them 
responsible for the beliefs and teachings of the organizations 
they belong to. It is obviously intended to give a tighter hold 
over agitators in industrial disputes, but we think it will be 
found that, for every agitator deported under such a pro- 
vision, a dozen will arise to take his place in the reaction 
against this sort of repression. 

A novel feature of the bill is the establishment of “ pro- 
visional admission,” secured by bond or cash bail or subse- 
quent deposit of earnings, of aliens not positively shown at 
the time of entry either to be admissible or to belong to any 
excluded class. To carry out properly the scheme for tem- 
porary and provisional admissions requires a follow-up sys- 
tem. ‘This is provided for in a plan for the periodical regis- 
tration of aliens. “This means in practice a continuous sur- 
veillance for a period of years, similar to the police system of 
European countries which has been found so vexatious and 
liable to abuse. ‘The alien is to be charged a fee for regis- 
tration and renewal, but a clever feature by which advance- 
ment in Americanization is encouraged rather than enforced 
is found in a progressive decrease of the fee according to the 


Illinois’ Fruitful Legislature 
By Graham Taylor 


N bidding farewell to the Illinois legislature at the clos- 

ing session of its fifty-first general assembly, Gov. Frank 

O. Lowden congratulated the state upon opening its 

second century with a record of constructive legislation 
that would match that with which it closed the first century 
of its history—the climax of which was capped by the new 
civil code. 

In its measures of country-wide significance, Illinois became 
the first state to ratify the federal woman’s suffrage amend- 
ment, and its ratification of the prohibition amendment was 
followed by a “search and seizure” bill for its effective 
execution. The appropriation for its great road-building 
program, involving the expenditure of over $87,000,000 
within two or three years, will finish important links in trans- 
continental highways and will furnish almost every county 
seat with roads available to a large proportion of the sur- 
rounding population. Deep waterway construction was also 
provided for by extending the channel sixty miles from Lock- 
port to Utica, Ill., and this end was secured by the agreement 
of conflicting interests which have blocked progress for twenty 
years. 

Chicago and other municipalities absorbed most of the time 
and attention of the legislature, in extricating them from 
their difficulties due to the lack of a modern state constitution, 
the convention to formulate which was authorized to be con- 
stituted by the election of two delegates from each senatorial 
district next September. It required sixty-nine bills to in- 
crease the bonding power of Chicago. This was done by 
allowing property to be assessed at one-half instead of one- 
third of its actual value. Thus the taxpayers of Chicago are 
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progressive increase of the alien in knowledge of the En 
language and American history and institutions. After 
alien has been in this country five years, no further ren 
of registration is necessary. 

Of especial interest in this bill is the proposed enlargeme 
of the functions of the Bureau of Immigration so that it 
undertake a more general oversight of the immigrant af 
he lands here and has settled down. Among the duties add 
would be to offer advice to the immigrant, to give him j 
struction in his rights and responsibilities, to protect hy 
against exploitation, to investigate cases where he is the 
ploiter or the offender in some other way, and to carry” 
such investigations as will be helpful in the work 
assimilation. 

There is a clear call for work of this general nature. 
is ridiculous to spend so much effort and money in decidingl 
what persons may enter the country and then to pay 1 
further attention to what may happen to them here to turm 
them into the “ undesirable ” product we would have excluded 
at the time of immigration. Whether this work, howev 
should be done through a federal Bureau of Immigrati 
through state bureaus, through voluntary agencies, or 1 
some other way is a matter for the long and careful comm 
sideration of practical details, such as we trust will be given 
before the bill is passed. 

Whether all or none of these bills ever reach the stage 
serious consideration on the floor of either house, they furn 
a composite portrait of the congressional mind and a ref 
tion of this troublesome time. 


permitted to increase the indebtedness of the city by $27,500,% 
000, a sum that will soon be available for carrying on thes 
great improvements projected by the Chicago Plan Comm 
sion and adopted by the city council. The general tax rate: 
was also raised from $1.20 to $2.15 per $100 on the formeri 
one-third valuation. A long step toward modernizing thes 
antiquated and unjust system of taxation was taken by abol-= 
ishing the state board of equalization of twenty-five members, , 
substituting a state tax commission of three members to be 

appointed by the governor. 


Many other measures were passed which are of great im- 
portance to the state and of general interest. Most significant: 
of them all was the act providing for the nonpartisan pro- 
cedure in the election of the Chicago city council. This : 
measure was presented and supported by a joint committee 
representing several civic organizations. The aldermen’s: 
candidacy is to be placed on the primary ballot by petition. 
The ballot is to contain no party column, circle or designa-- 
tion. A majority at the primary elects the candidate. If no} 
candidate secures a majority, the two receiving the highest - 
number of votes must seek election at a supplementary elec-} 
tion. Instead of thirty-five wards and two aldermen to each| 
ward, the city is to be divided into fifty wards with one! 
alderman from each, the terms of all expiring at one time. 
The act becomes effective only after a ratification vote by 
the people, who will also decide whether the term shall be! 
two or four years after 1923. The proponents of the bill’ 
were disappointed in having eliminated from its provisions | 
the mayor, the city clerk and the treasurer, whom they wished 
chosen in the same nonpartisan way. 


| - 
‘)) The introduction of the zoning principle by an act con- 
‘\orring on the larger cities of Illinois power to regulate their 
““ssidential and industrial districts will incalculably stabilize 
|.d increase real estate values, especially in Chicago. When 
RN le hope of the passage of the housing bill, as revised by 
vawrence Veiller, of the National Housing Association, was 
yandoned by its friends and by the governor, who strongly 
“vored it, together they secured the enactment of a measure 
oviding for the Illinois Housing and Building Commis- 
a on, to consist of seven members appointed by the governor 
‘\'6¥-two senators and two representatives from the present as- 
‘w@mbly, a building contractor, an architect, and a seventh 
yh tember to be appointed from the voters of the state. The 
mpmmission is charged with preparing and presenting to the 
‘lity? ext session of the assembly housing and building codes and 
a zoning bill applicable to the whole state. 

di | The policy hitherto followed of sentencing to the Pontiac 
lee gil | {yeformatory prisoners of mature age convicted of more seri- 
wi Jas crimes was restricted by an act intended to reserve that 
i; \peatstitution for younger men who are first offenders. It pro- 

, aides that those between sixteen and twenty-six convicted of 
aime, including murder, rape, kidnapping and misprision of 
we-eason, may at the discretion of the court be sentenced to 


‘ane same ages who have been previously sentenced to the peni- 
ipntiary or reformatory may be sent to the penitentiary in- 
read of the reformatory. Those between ten and sixteen 
“jnay be committed to other institutions than the reformatory 
“1nd the penitentiary. So may females between the ages of 
Gen and eighteen. But every person of twenty-one years or 
Yaore found guilty of robbery while armed, or of burglary 
vith deadly weapons, drugs or anesthetics upon his person, 
shall be sentenced to the penitentiary and not to the reforma- 
Jory or other state institutions. “The indeterminate sentence 
os not applicable to those convicted of these crimes, whose 
iunishment must be fixed by the court for a definite term of 
‘Umprisonment. The parole law is applicable only after the 
ME piccum term of imprisonment provided for the offense 
at thall have been served. ‘Those sentenced for a definite term 
nay be paroled at the discretion of the Department of Pub- 
i Welfare, even though sentenced for life, but only after 
‘Werving twenty years of imprisonment. 
The long-sought measure providing a farm colony and a 
\)Panitarium for women over eighteen years of age whose of- 
@enses are punishable by confinement in the county jail or 
ti) “workhouse was passed, but unfortunately no appropriation 
‘@was made to carry it out. 
wt The protection of illegitimate children was increased by 
(@oubling amounts hitherto named for judgment against re- 
@puted fathers and by giving jurisdiction of cases to the same 
| (Mrourts as have jurisdiction over the cases of dependent, neg- 
itmected or delinquent children. But a representative notorious 
‘for his opposition to all social legislation succeeded in qualify- 
ing the effectiveness of these features of the bill by provid- 
ing that the reputed father becomes liable for two years after 
lacknowledging paternity of the child in open court. ‘The 
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\Ncourts of competent jurisdiction.” 

: Aiming to suppress unsanitary “‘ baby farms,” a bill backed 
“by the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society was enacted, 
‘against nearly successful opposition from the same _ repre- 


|, sentative, requiring licenses for children’s boarding homes, 
4 fixing standards and requiring reports. 


Funds available for mothers’ pensions were increased by 
raising the tax for this purpose from three-tenths of a mill 
#to one mill on the dollar in counties of 300,000 population 


she Poeematory instead of the penitentiary. “Those between. 


Njurisdiction over such cases was also extended to “other | 
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or less. In other counties the tax is not to exceed four-tenths 
of a mill. 

As the colony for epileptics has been used by very few, 
because only those voluntarily seeking admission could be re- 
ceived, the law was amended by omitting the clause prohibit- 
ing admission of persons without their written consent or the 
consent of parents, guardians or conservators, and also by can- 
celling the exclusion of insane persons. One section of the 
colony will be fitted to accommodate the insane and thus re- 
lieve the overcrowded condition of other institutions. 

The hard-fought issue over the training of registered nurses 
resulted in a compromise between the demand of certain 
doctors and hospitals that only twenty-four months’ training 
be required of those who had completed a grammar school 
course or its equivalent, and the insistence of the Illinois 
Nurses Association that nursing for hire should be. restricted 
to registered nurses who have had at least one year of high 
school education or its equivalent and a nurses’ training course 
of twenty-seven months, and to junior registered nurses who 
must have had one year of high school and completed an 
eighteen months’ course in an approved nurses’ training school. 
The compromise resulted in providing for only one class of 
nurses, who shall have had at least one year of high school 
education and twenty-four months of technical training, all 
training schools to be under state supervision by the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. Certificates of regis- 
tration are to be renewed annually. 

The most significant and regrettable failure at this session 
of the legislature was that of the measure to restrict the hours 
of women’s work. It was introduced by the Illinois Joint 
Committee for the Women’s Eight Hour Bill, which included 
representatives of the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and several other women’s organizations, the Women’s 
Trade Union League and the Illinois Committee on Social 
Legislation. It was drafted in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Illinois Industrial Survey Commission 
which was appointed by Governor Lowden two years ago. 
Both in the senate and the house the amendments offered so 
completely changed the bill and were so divisive that a con- 
ference measure was substituted for it. This substitute spec- 
ified a working day ranging from nine hours or a fifty-four 
week to ten hours and a sixty-hour week in various 
occupations. A joker was added permitting women to be 
employed still more hours in any one day up to seventy hours 
in any one week “in case of emergency.” The introduction 
of these changes afforded great amusement and they were 
discussed with such levity that the speaker had to rap for 
order frequently. ‘The friends of the original bill secured 
the defeat of the substitute measure, as it imposed harder 
conditions than the present ten hour law. Illinois is left 
standing thirty-fourth on the list of states regulating the 
hours and conditions of women’s work. When asked whether 
the working women would return to the next session of the 
legislature two years hence to renew their effort, one of their 
most conservative and constructive leaders replied, “‘ We will 
not return to the legislature, but will resort to direct action.” 

Another unfortunate failure was the defeat of the bill 
ace in the Department of Registration and Education 

“board of race educational advisers” to conduct studies 
he investigations of economic and _ industrial relationships 
between the white and the Negro races, to promote better 
housing, educational and industrial conditions and bring about 
a better understanding between the two races. Although the 
bill passed the senate without a dissenting vote, the disagree- 
ment between the better and worse Negro members of the 
house caused its defeat there. 


For Pan-American Peace _ 
By Eloise Shellabarger 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


T is time the workers of the world found a way to 
remedy the mistakes of governments. It is their duty 
to deal with international differences when govern- 
- ments do not care to settle them, and to try to prevent 
conflicts between workers.” In these words Luis N. Marones, 
secretary-general of the Mexican Federation of Labor, ex- 
pressed the attitude of Mexican labor in the strained situation 
which is developing between Mexico and the United States. 
It was at the second annual convention of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, held in New York last week, and Mr. 
Marones spoke in reply to a speech in which Samuel Gompers, 
president of the federation, had said: “ Anything that makes 
for international unity and the prevention of international 
strife and war is the proper work of the labor movement of 
the world.” So while influential elements in the United 
States seem bent on fomenting strife with Mexico, and while 
much is to be heard concerning Mexican rage against the 
gringos, there is another factor to reckon with: the workers, 
in the face of their first great test, are standing firmly by their 
pledge of international alliance. The upshot of the discussion 
on the Mexican situation was the following resolution, which 
was adopted unanimously: 
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WHEREAS, the campaign that for some time has been carried on 
by certain elements to provoke an armed conflict between the United 
States and Mexico has reached alarming proportions, be it 


RESOLVED, that this Congress is against such a campaign being 
continued, and that the officers of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor be instructed to make their best efforts, and use all the powers 
at their command, to have the differences between the United States 
and Mexico settled in a peaceful way, and that the working people 
in Mexico will cooperate to that end. 

As to the influence of Mexican labor for peace, an impor- 
tant consideration is that Mexican labor still supports Car- 
ranza, Canuto Vargas, Spanish-language secretary of the 
Pan-American Federation and a Mexican, said in an inter- 
view that Mexican labor was not alienated from Carranza, 
as has been reported, because he initiated the law which makes 
strikes illegal in industries that are affected with a public 
interest. The law is really directed against Mexican 

employers, whose custom it was to declare a lockout and refuse 

to deal with employes when there was a strike. Under the 
new law the president has the power to decide whether a strike 
is legal or illegal, and if he declares it legal he can compel the 
employer to make a settlement with the workers. Mexican 
workers believe Carranza to be the best president they ever 
had, according to Mr. Vargas, and in return for their support 
Mr. Carranza may be expected to heed their counsel. 

A most hopeful augury for future good feeling in the fed- 
eration was the way in which a difficult situation between 
Mexican and American labor was cleared up. “The American 
Federation of Labor in its recent convention passed a resolu- 
tion urging the prohibition of immigration for a term of years, 
and specifically including the prohibition of Mexican immigra- 
tion. It was expected that this would provoke great dissen- 
sion, if it did not actually put an end to the budding Pan- 
American organization. Instead of taking a hostile attitude, 
however, Luis Marones of Mexico put forward a request, 
which was seconded by all the other delegates, for a detailed 
explanation from the American Federation of Labor as to the 
reasons for its action. The explanation was given in a speech 
by President Gompers. The veteran leader, speaking slowly 
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and carefully, the effect of deliberation being heightened 
the pauses for interpretation to the Spanish-speaking delega 
made a long statement of the reasons for the immigrat 
resolution. He traced the history of immigration in America 
and pictured the system under which foreign workers wi 
herded into American industries and kept in a state of pove: 
and ignorance which menaced American standards and m 
organization impossible. He pointed out that, with the ce 
tion of immigration during the war, a foothold had bee 
gained for the unionization of the great basic industries 
packing and steel. He said that in this crucial time America 
must first assure jobs to its own people, and must protect itself? 
from the overwhelming tide of immigration which threatened: 
from both the Atlantic and the Pacific. He stated that if 
had his way any man or woman with “a good clean union 
card’ would be admitted to the United States. He declaredi 
that the American Federation of Labor would never endo: 
the refusal of the right of asylum to political refugees, an 
that it would never sanction legislation which would prevent 
the entrance of the wives and families of men now in this 
country. The explanation was received with good feeling. 
The attitude of the Mexican delegates, according to Mr. 
Vargas, was that while the principle of restriction of immigra : 
tion was unsound, America, in her peculiar circumstances, w 
justified in self-protection. The convention passed unani- 
mously a resolution introduced by Mr. Marones which called¥ 
upon any national federation to explain to other federations: 
any action with reference to the workers of other lands. 
Early in the convention the federation passed a resolution § 
endorsing the covenant of the League of Nations and the® 
international labor charter. It adopted a significant amend- 
ment which demanded that all the nations of the world, 
including all of the Pan-American countries, should be eligible 
to membership in the league. 
An international difference of long standing was dealt with) 
when a resolution was passed urging the federation to use its) 
good offices to settle the boundary dispute between Peru and 
Chile. This originated in the war of 1879, when Chile™ 
annexed two provinces of Peru with the understanding that 
at the end of ten years a plebiscite would be held so that the 
people might determine for themselves to what country they 
should belong. The plebiscite has never been held, and the ; 
is great bitterness between the two nations. The labor move- 
ments were on good terms, however, until last November,» 
when Peruvian workers were foreibly deported from several 
Chilean cities. Since that time all relations have been broken 
off, and the federation’s effort will be to reconcile the labor 
organizations of the two countries. 


An interesting hint of labor radicalism in Mexico was 4 | 
resolution introduced by a delegate from Tampico, which. 
advocated the socialization of property and ended with an} 
endorsement of the soviet form of government. This resolu-: 
tion was smothered in committee, and the Pan-American Fed- | 
eration of Labor did not go on record concerning it. Mexi-_ 
cans at the convention agreed that the labor movement in their 
country is very largely radical, and that it is much influenced 
by the radical movements of Panes and Spain. 

The convention was remarkable for its harmony, in fact! 
the smoothness with which proceedings were conducted was 
strongly reminiscent of the workings of the steam roller at 
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phe recent American Federation of Labor convention. How- 
‘ver, there was a number of times an amusing diversion caused 
y/y the Latin vivacity of the delegates, when four or five of 
hem would be on their feet at once, carrying on an animated 


ali in Spanish, while Mr. Gompers looked on in 


| vewildered irritation, until he could succeed in getting order. 


i] - There were twenty-four delegates, representing eight coun- 
if ies: the United States, Mexico, Peru, Nicaragua, Ecuador, 

an Salvador, Santo Domingo and Honduras. Argentina had 
gesponded with enthusiasm to the convention summons, but 
ri pet delegates failed to reach New York in time for the con- 
' iiyention. Brazil did not send delegates. 

«| John Murray, the English-language secretary of the fed- 
“Sipration, to whose vision and effort the existence of the federa- 
“sion is largely due, and who has in the past interpreted the 


“Y For December 2, 1916, and April 5, 1919], was ill in Cali- 
\igrornia and could not attend the convention. He was reelected 

idco his office, as were all the: incumbents, including Samuel 
(aGompers as president, Canuto Vargas as Spanish-language 
Next year the con- 


Abraham Jacobi 
1830-1919 a 


ANY times within the last years Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi’s virility and eager enthusiasm challenged ABRAHAM JACOBI, M. D. 
attention to the miracle of the never aging mind 
{ that inhabited his aging body. The thought 
rose, as it was bound to, that the world would be poorer 


suitable hours, suitable working conditions and other 
: ‘ ia actors. Hardly an effor i 
J hen time should call Finis to the service of his great spirit. century for Sas ana a wet vee 
i The history has already been written, and more will be told, receive encouragement, cooperation and inspiration from Dr 
iemifof the poor little boy who, in his Jewish German home, saw Jacobi. Out of the’ wealth ‘of ‘hick bene eee his 
elie isions of a world freed from oppression and disease. Many a  <cientific method. his Bee wision hiss pexeudlines Be f 3 
“youth will be inspired by the picture of the peddler’s son who gional prestige he gave freely His ices dlarsinated dx 
iiti(fat his work studied and read and who finally accomplished facts, and his great knowledge was a fact lamp that was er 
uw! Sthe university education which was to be the preparation for helq aloft to those who sought the way 
in! Yhis long years of service to mankind. ‘The autocracy and I cannot resist a reminiscence of hearing him address a bod 
@Mmilitary oppression which now, seventy years after, the world o¢ young physicians and the impression upon me, then A 
i! @has combined to overthrow—thinking no sacrifice too great neophyte seeking guidance. Said he, at es a . f 
1 order to secure democracy—this university student felt and Jectyre at Chaten tial. follnudae A hanguns ri Sh pee 
“Ysaw in 1848 and was then ready to fight to the end. Amer- been invited by worshipping young physicians of the East 
ca, “the land of the free,” “the land of promise,” beckoned Sige. « Young gentlemen, you cannot be good doct l 
to him as to others of Germany’s ardent young republicans; you are good citizens.” Wee another rate ; ote Hr pen 
and we were enriched by Abraham Jacobi, Carl Schurz, Prang Jectyre on pneumonia: “ Doctors, please di = : wasee ae 
Hand Siegel, men who never faltered during their patriotic you become so Bee or in your rAcMoene ee eee ¥ 
American citizenship to show by their lives of action what little child.” Many doctors, nurses fathars ie ; ee yee 
were their deepest beliets. Their deed rang true to their rich and poor have almost wothionee the ee Gace ; 
creed—the creed that in the forties sent the young students His memory will for long years inspire bi thers the dee ae 
into exile, that forbade Dr. Jacobi to accept the academic Jove and service he gave to children, young and old a fe 
‘honors proffered by a government to which he felt he must incident which I particularly recall ok ioe ae } a io 
“Byrefuse adherence. But Dr. Jacobi could not, by his very the Board of Estimate and ‘Acostteuei te ‘ its 3 
inature, be only a propagandist. America has been distin- with regard to the opening of a small pate bagels oi oe 
Ai guished through him by his distinction as a children’s doctor. there before me, and I besought ea neta Cee ee 
*"4\He founded the specialty of pediatrics and was one of the jf], “JI got ah of a sick bed to come he said “ fone 
; ‘ 


"first specialists of that branch of medical science in the world. twenty years I have wanted a little fresh air in that ded 
at crowde 


9) We owe him a debt that no bestowal of honors could ever part of New York, and surely neither the weather nor a sick 


Yipay for, because of his insistence on the social implications of bed can kee ° 
HT | ashe : 4 d p me from tryin Z 
a medical work for. children. Not only for children; he fre- children.” ying | to make Spach TUE aes 


‘'9) quently pointed out the fund tal ionshi 
aa y poi e fundamental relationship to health Lituian D, Watp. 
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THE HEALTH INDEX 
Boe Census Bureau is now publishing a weekly health 


index. It is something like the survey of industrial 

conditions which thas been developed by the United 
States Employment Service, in that it is a compilation of data 
from certain selected localities and must be used with caution 
and understanding. “The selected localities in this case are 
the forty or fifty largest cities in the country. Rural con- 
ditions, therefore, are not represented, as such. ‘The facts 
given are the number of deaths during the week, the death- 
rate based on the estimated population, the number of deaths 
under one year of age, and the proportion of infant deaths to 
deaths of all ages. For comparison, the corresponding facts 
for the corresponding week of the preceding year are given, or 
—when possible—the average for the corresponding week of 
the preceding five years. The number of deaths from influ- 
enza and pneumonia is also being given, no doubt because of 
the special interest which these diseases have for the sani- 
tarians and physicians who are concerned about a recurrence 
‘of the epidemic. Of course death-rates for a single week are 
in themselves not very significant and the comparison of this 
week with the same week a year ago is about as enlightening 
as the comparison of daily temperature records which the news- 
papers gravely publish and the newspaper reporters eagerly 
comment upon; but such an index as this, followed from week 
to week, should be of great service to health officers and others 
who will know how to use it and interpret it. 


NATIONAL CARE OF MOTHERS 


HE Women’s Cooperative Guild of Great Britain re- 

cently published a report on national care of maternity 

the chief value of which consists in that it was written 
by workingwomen and gives an accurate reflection of what 
they consider it possible for the state and the community to 
do to help in the physical care of the nursing mother. Their 
‘first proposal is that every public health department should 
have a maternity section, offering its services to all without 
distinction. “This includes, expressly, the unmarried mother. 
Further, they urge that there should be a maternity committee 
in connection with every such authority, with an adequate 
representation of workingwomen upon it, to “prevent the 
work being too officialized,” and “‘ to check the adoption of in- 
quisitorial methods, of narrow religious views, and of too 
exclusively scientific claims.” 

A grave problem in England is the shortage of midwives; 
one recommendation, therefore, is for the appointment of 
municipal midwives of proper qualification and standing at 
such salaries as to attract the most proficient, and provision 
for the training of more. Medical service at maternity centers 
or baby clinics also is demanded ; these centers to be homelike 
and distributed through the populated parts of cities. Health 
visitors, of course, are also asked for, as part of the complete 
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scheme; but it is noticeable that the demand for this se 
is not nearly as enthusiastic as that for some others. Dinnersy 
and milk are demanded for nursing mothers, where necessary) 
as part of the medical treatment and with no more ado thar 
takes place when a prescription is filled. ‘The report says: — 


We hold strongly that inquiries into circumstances and the recover 
of money would be entirely out of place in connection with the pub 
health dinners, which should depend solely on health condition 
Experience shows that there is practically no danger of abuse, b 
that the difficulty in the first instance is to secure the attendance 
the women. Care should be taken...to see that the conditions under 
which the dinners are given are free from any charitable or philan 
thropic taint, and that workingwomen should largely manage them; 
to impress on the women that the dinners are medical treatment j 
as much as cod liver oil or Glaxo, and that it is a duty to themselve 
their children, and the nation to come to the dinners if advised 
do so, just as they use schools for the education of their children. 


From so practical a body of investigators and reporters, 
one is not surprised further to have a recommendation to the 
effect that attached to maternity homes there should be “ hom 
helps”’ to cook, wash, and look after children during the 
mothers’ confinements. Such service “is much more int 
portant to workingwomen than nursing at such a time. 
The need for more maternity homes and for convalescent op-7) 
portunities is not neglected. One extensive section of the req 
port is concerned with the whole scheme of financing maternity, 
It is not necessary to go into the details of these proposals for 
the simple reason that Americans have not even yet arrived 
at the basis of a recognized principle of maternity insurance 
from which the advantages and disadvantages of further de 
velopments might be discussed. These English workingwomem 
have come to the conclusion that insurance is insufficient. The 
present insurance act is limited and uncertain in applicatio 
but even if it were more complete, a majority of married |) 
women would be ineligible. They therefore advocate a system) 
of maternity allowances of 10 sh. a week for two weeks before 
and four weeks after birth to all women whose husband 
wages are below the old income tax limit (about $800), 
addition to the free rendering of the various services men-) 
tioned, at the cost partly of the locality and partly of the® 
national exchequer. 


= 
Ad 


HEALTH OF THE NEGRO 


NDER the leadership of the Board of Health, Cincin# 
( | nati has decided that something must be done about) 

the health of its Negro citizens. A symposium of 
Negroes and white men, doctors and social workers, state and) 
local officials, was held in City Hall on June 27 to discuss 
ways and means. This meeting is described by one of the 
participants as “a crackerjack expression of Cincinnati’s co- 
operative enterprise and social-mindedness,” and high hopes 
are entertained that it will have substantial practical results. 
Dr. William H. Peters, the city health officer, used with 
excellent effect the unanswerable mortality rates which show 


| 
\ 
. Ww excessive are deaths and disease among the colored popula- 
) ; pointing out that in Cincinnati their general death-rate 
\ ion double that of the whites, their pneumonia rate more 
+ an three times, their syphilis rate more than five times 
+) high; that in proportion to the population, three times as 
any colored children die before birth, and three times as 
juny of the babies born alive die before their first birthday 
»jniversary; that the excess in the colored deaths from pre- 
“ntable causes alone is so great that it accounts for more than 
5de point in the general death-rate of the city. A colored 
Piysician, Dr. F. W. Johnson, vouched for the concern of the 
eitelligent Negro population in regard to the matter of 
tdalth, and for the capacity of the Negro physicians and 
“arses to take the place they ought to occupy in a scheme for 
yo proving the health of their people. 
6 The practical proposal made by Dr. Peters is for a ‘“‘ com- 
yjunity health center,’ located if possible near the center of 
,, Ife colored population, over half of which lives in three con- 
) bested down-town wards, and including under one roof a 
opberculosis clinic, an obstetric clinic, a dental clinic, general 
‘pirgical and medical clinics, a division of child hygiene, a 
rod fireau of venereal diseases, a narcotic relief station, a bureau 
“it public health nursing, and a social service department. 
will Jnticipating help from the State Department of Health, the 
»tenti- Tuberculosis League, the Oral Hygiene Committee of 
ms | 


te city Board of Health, the greatest difficulty in carrying out 
ite plan is the lack of a suitable building. While it is contrary 

© the policy of the city department to ask for contributions, 
‘he hope has been expressed by its officials that “ by some kind 
®spensation ” a structure for the health center “ will be forth- 
}ming.” 


A |OMMON ACTION ON FOREIGN POLICY 


N England, questions of foreign policy have long been 
matters of general public concern, and liberals have had 
7 channels through which to make their influence felt. In 
wi@imerica, we have lacked collective agencies through which 
\\hStizens could approach such questions from a social or demo- 
‘st! Qratic angle. ‘The situation has been comparable to that in 
i;wSianicipal affairs in the ’90s, before our progressive civic move- 
@Pents had taken head. The lack of such agencies has been 
iii’ Qade very clear in the last nine months while the question of a 
(u@m@ague of nations has been up at Paris. If the American 
italeresident had had the organized support of large bodies of 
i mericans, not merely on the general idea of a league of nations 
ut on the specific questions of policy embodied in the treaty 
“i, @Qad covenant, it is possible that there would have been a differ- 
@@at outcome with respect to not a few factors in the settlement 
-qfhich have been most sharply criticised by those who have felt 
‘That they fell short of the principles America held aloft during 
ame war. 
al, The League of Free Nations Association has been an attempt, 
95 yet all too fragile and sketchy, to afford such a channel. It 
J9as gone through a rather troubled career, for, as in all social 
Shovements, it is much easier to organize extremists at either 
a 1e right or the left, than the people who hold middle ground, 
tnd much easier to organize behind a negative program than 
jehind a constructive one. The same thing is true, of course, 
‘a our municipalities, where we have had many a blazing il- 
stration of the ease of damning Tammany or a Republican 
ing and “turning the rascals out,’ as compared with con- 


ng 


f its accomplishments or of its plans. 

‘@) In the last nine months, however, the association has made 
Qjefinite gains. It afforded a channel through which, against 
he position of those who argued for a blanket endorsement of 
he covenant as at first drafted, some increments of American 
yressure were added to that of forward-locking groups abroad, 
ressure which led to modifications in the final draft of the 
ovenant. Similarly, following the first draft of the treaty 


Ve Dental Society, and the Outpatient Dispensary of the — 
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Formula Adopted by the 


LEAGUE of FREE NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


As Its Basis for Permanent Work 


1. AN ACTIVE BODY, in the sense that we are distinct from a 
mere study-group. Bent 

2. A PUBLIC BODY, in the sense that we apply the principle 
of “open covenants openly arrived at” to our own opera- 
tions. 

3. AN INDEPENDENT BODY, in the sense that we propose to 
operate on our own, and cooperate with other agencies, 
rather than merge with them. 

4. A DEMOCRATIC BODY, in the sense that we carry out @ 
deliberate procedure, when major issues are up, of can- 
vassing the judgments of the membership, and of putting 
the program arrived at by the Executive Committee before 
the membership through referenda and conferences. 

5. A PERMANENT BODY, in the sense that we recognize that 
we are just at the beginning of a period during which demo- 
cratic principles will be at stake with respect to modifications 
and developments of the treaty and covenant, and with 
respect to our international relations with Europe, with 
Mexico, with Japan, etc. 

6. A RESEARCH BODY, in the sense that when controversial 
questions are up, upon which conflicting and inadequate infor- 
mation is available, we appeal for funds to carry out a defi- 
nite inquiry and make a report to the public. For example, 
we would like to see raised from $2,000 to $5,000 at once, to 
commission a group of three people of known standing to 
report upon the factors in our present relations with Russia. 

7. A BODY FOR THE PROMOTION OF OPEN FORUMS for discus- 
sion of foreign relations, such as the Long Beach Conference, 
and our weekly luncheons in New York city. 

8. A BODY FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE ORGANIZED STUDY OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, through the creation of study-groups 
(similar to those held last summer; seminars and discussion 
groups in other cities and colleges). 

9. A’ NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, in the sense of a skeleton 
body with small committees, or corresponding groups, in 
twenty-five cities, which can be consulted rapidly when ques- 
tions are up, can be urged to send telegrams, letters, or 
cables, and can secure discussion and action by responsible 
local organizations, as occasions arise. 


with Germany, numerous cables were sent, not only from the 
association’s headquarters but from agencies and individuals 
throughout the country. These it set in motion, pressing 
specifically, for example, for the right of self-determination in 
the Saar valley and Upper Silesia. 

In the course of its development, the association has worked 
out what it feels to be a democratic procedure by means of 
referenda embracing the entire membership. Unlike a muni- 
cipal campaign, it is not possible to get a meeting of people 
scattered all over the country. In formulating its final policy 
towards Senate action on treaty and covenant the association 
sent out a referendum supported by four alternative briefs. The 
nrst brief asked for unreserved ratification; the second for un- 
reserved rejection; the third for acceptance with reservation or 
amendment with respect to Article X ; and the fourth for ratifi- 
cation coupled with a clear-cut resolution by the Senate, inter- 
preting the construction America will place on moot points in 
the document and declaring the intention of the American peo- 
ple, under the league, to press for ends as yet unachieved in line 
with the principles for which America has stood. The second 
and third alternatives received only scattering votes; one-third 
of the membership voted for the first alternative and one-half 
for the fourth. Accompanying letters indicated that these two 
groups were close together in judgment and at a meeting of the 
association in New York last week a combined resolution was 
passed by a large majority calling for ratification with an ac- 
companying declaration as to American policy. This has been 
forwarded to the President and members of the Senate and, as 
the basis for concurrent action and agitation, to the cor- 
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respondents and members of the association throughout the 
country. 

‘The formation of functions’ and procedure in the panel on 
page 597 is of interest to other associations endeavoring to 
work out a balance between headquarters action and partici- 
pation by a widespread national membership. Every point is 
the result of experience ranging over the past year and not 
infrequently the result of sharp cleavages of opinion, as to the 
course to pursue and the way to go about it, in a hitherto un- 
explored field where common action and self-education had to 
go hand in hand. 


WAR WEARINESS 
| FE NDER the caption Business Influenza, a recent article 


in the liberal magazine Ways and Means describes 

the general lassitude that has taken hold of the British 
people and expresses itself in innumerable instances. Letters 
go longer, clerks and draughtsmen in offices take twice as 
much time over their work as before and during the war. 
‘The eagerness of shopkeepers to serve a customer is a thing 
of the past. ‘‘ Many reasons,” says this journal, ‘‘ may be 
assigned for this general condition. Some of them are per- 
sonal and can only be removed by the process of time—the 
nerve strain of the last five years, the loss of a brother, or 
perhaps the physical deterioration due to rationing and 
underfeeding. 

“These are matters which must be allowed to right them- 
selves and which no amount of argument can affect. But of 
themselves they are not sufficient to account for the intensity 
of the disease under which we are struggling. A much more 
potent agency in promoting this trouble is the wicked national 
extravagance. High as is the level of the average woman’s 
intelligence today, it is unreasonable to expect that she will 
be able to distinguish between her own case and the case of 
the nation as a whole. There is another point which 
is worth mentioning in this connection. We have absorbed 
into commerce and industry in the last few years a very large 
number of inefficients. ‘There has been no question of train- 
ing or experience. This sort of thing has very nat- 
urally had a reflex action upon those who have taken the 
trouble to undergo an educational course in order to fit them 
to earn a living.” 

* * % 

A large English employer writes to the SuRVEy in similar 
vein: ‘I am a good deal alarmed at the present time at the 
rapid increase in wages and reduction in hours, unaccom- 
panied, as they are, by any realization on the part of the 
workers that unless output increases, the increased cost of 
production in this country will have a serious effect upon the 
demand for goods and foreign competition. 

“England is by no means free from the universal indus- 
trial unrest. I think the atmosphere is tenser now than it was 
two months ago, and I am afraid there may be bad outbursts. 
We look like it every day in our own factory, and I should not 
be surprised if we had serious trouble. I told a trade union 
secretary in my office on Friday when he came to make all 
kinds of demands that I thought that he and his people were 
very tired, and I was very tired, and we had probably all 
better take three months’ rest—and I think we shall tell our 
people this if they go on worrying us indefinitely.” 

An American observer in London writes: “ For the mo- 
ment, there is both apathy (of utter weariness) and a sense 
of insecurity—Europe melting into new moulds, and the fires 
still blazing. The cry is constantly being raised of the dangers 
of American competition. A half dozen members in Lords 
and Commons have raised it. But the cry comes from small 
sections in the community. Nothing is more resented by 
the workers, weary with four years of patriotic overproduc- 
tion and sad in the loss of their sons, than this talk of speed- 
ing up, American competition and capturing the world’s 
markets. 

“Several American visitors have been describing the Brit- 
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ish community as if it were about to leap out into a frenzy 
of high production through private enterprise. They write? 
as if the workers were refreshed and stimulated by the war} 
and now were keyed up to a raid on foreign markets. 
all designed to impress America with the need of getting 
her work of speeding up, or else these hustling, proft-hungal 
British manufacturers and traders will capture the markets o: 
the world. This account has come from conversations with 
certain British employers, government officials, and from read- : 
ing such government reports as that of the Committee on 
Commercial and Industrial Policy after the War. 
picture of conditions could be wider of the truth. The 1 
dustrial community here is looking for a new way of life, | 
not for a trade war. It is looking for more leisure, not for 4 
more fatigue. It is the present task of the government to hela 
the workers to a good life without bloodshed and with no % 
loss of productive power. Any government would fall that 4 
mistook the temper of the workers or that betrayed it.” | 

Here is an extract from another letter by an American, | 
just received: ‘‘In the Sunday Times for June 8, Frederic 4 
C. Howe is quoted as saying, ‘Great Britain has not carried } 
through a single one of the great ideas included in her recon- ‘ 
structive program. He is correct. As Sir Robert Horne, the : 
minister of labor, has announced, there are vacancies for em>- 
ploying 27, ooo—and a million out of work. Women work. | 
ers and other dilutees are discharged, and there are no other - 
openings for them. No houses are being built; as yet one! 
only hears of ‘approved sites’ and ‘a strongly worded cir * 
cular.’ The promised 100,000 houses will not be built this: 
year. If they want to build 10,000 within twelve months of ’ 
the armistice, they will have to alter their present rate of | 
progress. 

“The government is afraid to do anything reconstructive : 
because of private enterprise. Private enterprise is afraid to. 
contract, because of labor. Labor is suspicious of high pro- 
duction under private enterprise. Public service, a share in 
management, better wages and hours at the expense of profits 
—these are the only remedies for the hold-up. Only the first . 
step in the ‘ great change’ has been taken. The government 
shrinks from taking the next step. The pressure will begin 
to be felt in the autumn.” 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? © 
OOPERATING with the War Department, the Amer- 


ican Red Cross will distribute to its Home Service sec- 
tions 50,000 copies of Where Do We Go From Here? 
—the most comprehensive booklet ever put out by the gov- 
ernment for the information and instruction of returning 
soldiers and sailors. “This booklet, 3,000,000 copies of which 
have been printed in order that every one who has been or 
still is in the army, navy or marine corps may have one, comes 
from the office of Col. Arthur Woods, assistant to the secretary 
of war. It has already been sent to every debarkation port, 
demobilization camp and recruiting station, and will be placed 
on every returning transport. The booklet contains 60 pages 
of fairly small print, is illustrated and bound in colored cov- 
ers. It attempts to answer beforehand some of the scores. 
of questions which fill the mind of the returning soldier, 
about where and when he will be discharged; about the bonus. 
the government gives him; about his travel pay; the red. 
chevron ‘he must wear ren discharged. It devotes consid- | 
erable space to the subject of war risk insurance and the ad-) 
visability of the soldiers keeping it up, and points out the oppor-} 
tunity the government offers the disabled veteran to receive} 
vocational training at government expense to fit him for an-} 
other sort of work if he is disqualified from doing the sort he} 
did before the war. 
‘The question of where and how the soldier can line himself} 
up with his old job or a better one is given much attention. | 
The location of the district offices of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education is given for the information of drafted 
men, and every soldier who is looking for a job is invited to 
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‘te to Colonel Woods in Washington if he so desires. In- 
nation is given concerning opportunities for professional 
1, for men who wish to go to the nation’s farms or to 
\Sow other pursuits. The booklet deals with the question of 
jl rights, with the matter of income tax payments by re- 
fned soldiers subject to the tax, and many other subjects. A 
lie is devoted to ‘‘ Hun cooties,” those who seek to capitalize 
\j uniform of the United States by getting discharged soldiers 


“BREAD JUST” 


ENU cards are a form of literature that appeals to the 
most philistine and the most high-brow. ‘Their de- 
| lightful possibilities are known to have aided recovery 
i#m sickness by giving a new zest to life. Members of the 
therican Expeditionary Force will remember some of them 
‘ig after they have, forgotten hardships undergone in camp 
Gl field. One of the last official acts of President Wilson in 
> dance, if one may credit newspaper reports, was to exchange 
‘teographs on menu cards with ‘his three great colleagues. 
‘tl, a magnified scale, the “ allied and associated” powers use 
“itm to stave off bolshevism in Austria and Poland. This 
iierature, however, is not only idyllic and soothing to the 
‘itt@iman spirit but has its tragic phases as well. The following 
ii jnu is reprinted from a recent issue of the Helping Hand, 
‘wolfran of the Federated Charities of Baltimore. Its author is 
‘\uilPolish widow with four dependent children who had ‘been 
i@ked by a visitor of that organization to write out a daily list 
‘ther meals for one week: 
Meals—3-17-19 to 3-23-719. 
Monday morning Bread with butter 
dinner The same 
Sopper Potatoes 
Tuesday morning Ballony 
dinner Cake 
Sopper Potatoes 
Wensday morning Downuts 
Dinner Harings 
Sopper Macaroni 
thursday morning Bread with lard 
* for dinner the same 
sopper Tomatoe soup 
Frieday morning Cake 
Diner Bread with butter 
Sopper rice 
Saturday morning Bread Just 
Dinner sausage 
Sopper potatoes 
Sunday sausage 
Dinner tomatoe soup 
Sopper the same 


§me visitor communicated with the dietician of the Maryland 
ate College of Agriculture extension service who undertook 
/ instruct the Polish mother in the buying and preparation of 
i§od. A new menu was substituted for the old one, and the 
Hvised edition had a totally different appearance, mentioning 
(yoomtmeal, rice, biscuits, cocoa, bean soup, prunes, lima beans 
vid cabbage which, queer as it may seem, the widow had not 
eeviously known how to prepare. ‘‘ Bread just’ disappeared 
tom the index altogether. 
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DOUBTFUL ECONOMIES 


II NAVING money is not always economy, and it may be 
1) that the present Congress will have an opportunity to 
~ learn this. Whether, for instance, it was an economy to 
iit down the appropriation for the United States Employ- 
ent Service to a meager $400,000, might easily be debated. 
Yresident Wilson puts his finger on another instance when 
#2 returns the sundry civil appropriations bill with a veto 
Wessage, chiefly because he considers inadequate the amount it 
’Warries for the work of the Federal Board for Vocational 
‘Education in connection with the rehabilitation of disabled 


soldiers, sailors and marines. Mr. Wilson argues that the 
sum which is allowed in the bill is not even sufficient to meet 
the obligation for living expenses for the men already in 
training and about to register, and that it does not provide 
anything for tuition or traveling expenses or placement at 
the end of their training; and further, that the limitation 
placed on the amount of the salaries which may be paid by 
the board “will inevitably result in the loss . . . of a very 
large number of men who have made themselves especially 
valuable, and indeed indispensable, in this new work, by 
reason of their native ability, their proven general experience, 
and their special training.’ This refers especially to the voca- 
tional advisers who get acquainted with the injured men in the 
hospitals and lay the foundation for their future relations 
with the federal board. The limitation in question is that no 
salaries shall be over $2,500 a year, with the exception of one 
at $7,500, one at $5,000, ten at $3,000, and forty at not 
more than $3,000. The chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House is reported to have expressed his 
belief that the committee will not be disposed to quibble over 
the amount set aside for disabled men, but that it is deter- 
mined to fix a limitation on the salaries of employes. 


ADVISERS FOR WAR RISK BUREAU 


T is good .news indeed that Colonel Cholmeley-Jones 

has invited a commission headed by Charles Evans Hughes 

to advise him in regard to the conduct of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. The language of the telegram of in- 
vitation, together with the announcement of the procedure 
which the commission expects to follow, indicates that the 
object is not so much the investigation of past blunders and 
shortcomings as construction of a program for the future.- 
Colonel Cholmeley-Jones, after saying that he has himself 
been making an exhaustive study of the operation of the 
bureau in the seven weeks since he became director and has 
instituted important changes, goes on: “ Realizing so. 
thoroughly the vastness of the problem and its effect on the 
country at large, I deem it a matter of great importance that 
I have immediately, for the purpose of effecting a thorough 
program, the benefit of the strongest possible counsel.” The 
commission is to spend July 17-19 in continuous session, 
hearing heads of departments and making personal investi- 
gation through subcommittees, and on the third day will 
frame its recommendations. 

The work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance did not 
end with the signing of the armistice, nor is it likely to be 
over even by the time the treaty is ratified. What there is still 
to do—as has been pointed out in these pages before—probably 
amounts to more than has already been done. ‘There is the 
war insurance to be converted; insurance and compensation 
claims to be adjusted. Above all, there is the staggering 
legacy of the mistakes of the earlier months to be corrected, 
insofar as that can be done by money transactions. The mis- 
takes were made by the army and navy, by the soldiers and 
sailors and their families and friends, as well as by the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, but the bureau has to untangle the 
mess and, for the honor of the country, to keep at it until 
every single record is cleared up. “It is necessary,” to quote 
the director of the bureau once more, “ to render a complete 
accounting to each individual [who has been demobilized], 
both as regards pay allotments and government allowances, 
and compensation in the case of those who have been injured 
and in connection with their war risk insurance.” 

With only three days for mastering the intricacies of allot- 
ments and allowances, compensation and insurance, and 
reaching conclusions as to how the mistakes of the past can 
best be straightened out, and the work of the future carried 
on with greater efficiency, the personnel of the commission is 
a matter of the deepest importance. Mr. Hughes is the 
ideal chairman, and his associates include, besides the secre- 
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I. Application of the Prin- 
ciple of the Eight Hours’ 
Day or 48 Hours’ 
Week 


Present law and practice 


1. (a.) In what industries is the limit 
of eight hours a day or 48 hours 
a week already enforced by law 
or administrative order? 


(b.) Please state the extent of the 
application of the laws or or- 
ders in each industry, i. e., 
whether they apply to all work- 
ers or only to certain classes, 
and, in the latter case, to which 
classes. 

(c.) Please state whether the limit 
of eight hours a day or 48 
hours a week is allowed to be 
exceeded in certain circum- 
stances and under certain con- 
ditions, and if so, in what cir- 
cumstances and under what 
conditions. 


(d.) Please attach the text of any 
laws or administrative orders. 


2. (a.) In what other industries is the 
limit in fact observed without 
legal obligation, whether under 
general agreement between the 
employers and the workers in 
the industry or by custom? 

(b.) Please state the extent of the 
application of the agreement or 
custom in each industry, i. e., 
whether it applies to all work- 
ers or only to ‘certain classes, 
and, in the latter case, to which 
classes. 

(c.) Whether the limit of eight hours 
a day or 48 hours a week is 
allowed to be exceeded in cer- 
tain circumstances and under 
certain conditions, and, if so, 
in what circumstances and un- 
der what conditions. 

(d.) Please attach a summary of the 
chief provisions of any general 
agreements. 


Proposals for legislation under con- 
sideration at present time 


3. It is asked that full particulars of 
any proposals for legislation which 
have been introduced by the govern- 
ment in the legislature may be fur- 
nished, with the text of the bill or bills. 


Observations 


4. (a.) Is the government prepared to 
adopt the limit of eight hours 

a day exclusive of rest time? 
(b.) Is the government prepared to 
adopt the limit of 48 hours a 
week exclusive of rest time? 


(c.) How should “rest time” be de- 
fined? 


5. (a.) Should the actual hours of work 
for each day be fixed in ad- 
vance? If so, should they be 
fixed— 

(i.) By the employers, or 

(ii.) By agreement between 
employers and _ trade 
unions, or 


a 


United States of America: James T. Shotwell | 
visionally), professor at Columbia University. _ 
Great Britain: Sir Malcolm Delevingne, K. C. B, 
tant under-secretary of state, Home Office. 
France: Arthur Fontaine, councillor of state, diree 


labor, chairman. 


Italy : di Palma Castiglione, inspector of emigradill 


(iii.) By administrative or- 
der? 

(b.) If the actual hours of work are 
not fixed in advance, how is the 
limit of eight hours a day or 
48 hours a week to be enforced? 


6. (a.) Will it be necessary to except 
from the limit of eight hours a 
day, if proposed to be adopted— 

(i.) Any industries? 
(ii.) Branches of industry? 
(iii.) Particular classes of 
workers? 
(d.) What other limit is proposed for 
adoption in each case? 
(c.) What are the reasons in each 
case which make the exception 
necessary ? 


7. (a.) Will it be necessary to except 
from the limit of 48 hours, if 
proposed to be adopted— 

(i.) Any industries? 

(ii.) Branches of industry? 

(iii.) Particular classes of 
workers? 


(b.) What other limit is proposed for 
adoption in each case? 


(c.) What are the reasons in each 
case which make the exception 
necessary ? 


8. (a.) Will it be necessary to allow 
supplementary hours (overtime) 
in excess of the limit for sea- 
sonal industries, for exceptional 
circumstances, in case of acci- 
dents, or otherwise? It is asked 
that as full particulars as possi- 
ble may be given. 

(b.) What limits will it be possible 
to impose on such supplemen- 
tary hours? 

(c.) Will a compensatory reduction 
of hours be provided at other 
times? 

9. Will it be necessary to allow any 

“delays” before the limit of 
hours is applied? 


(a.) Generally. 
(b.) For particular industries. 
(c-) Particular districts. 


The dates should be specified in each 
case. 


a in 


II. Question of Preventing; 
or Providing against 
Unemployment 


Nature and extent of the problem 


8. 


ia 
, 


1. What is the nature and extent of 
the problem in your country? | 


2. What organization exists in your 
country for the systematic study of 
question ? 


Prevention of unemployment ; 
3. What steps are taken to adjust them 
supply of labor to meet variations 
demand by: 
(a.) Promoting the mobility of la 
bor either by means of a sys- 
tem of public employment ex) 

changes or otherwise. 
(b.) Regulation of overtime— 
: -. ne 
(i.) By means of administra 
tive action, or 
(ii.) By voluntary a 
ments between associa: 

tions of employers and 
workers. 4 
(c.) Systematic short time by agree 
ment between associations of 
employers and workers during 
periods of depression in trade 
(d.) Arrangements with regard t 
the allocation of public com 

tracts by central and local au- 
thorities. 


(e.) Regulation of immigration. 


Compulsory insurance against un- 
employment 
4. Is there any scheme of compulsor y | 
insurance? 


5. If so, give full particulars, inchadl 
ing classes of workers affected, rates ol 
contribution, rates of benefit, etc. 


6. What is the test of unemployment | 
and inability to obtain work? 


Public organizations 


7. What public organizations exist 


tinh 
% IF da of the 


lea919 


thar s. ‘ 
‘winizing Committee 


‘hy Ve 


\GR CONFERENCE 


Nin: M. Oka, formerly director of commercial and 

i Ss affairs at the ministry of agriculture and commerce. 
iwium: E. Mahaim, professor at Liége University. 

i tzerland: W. E. Rappard (provisionally), professor 

bva University. H. B. Butler, C. B., assistant secre- 


oad 


£ 


j 


ie aghially for the relief of the unem- 
Zing od 
t 9 ‘ease state— 
\¢(a.) Their organization; 
ke rl »(b.) The nature of their resources 


and the amount of their ex- 
ul cal 1 penditure. 


iy) Muntary provision against unem- 
sly i, loyment 


4 hat voluntary provision against un- 


‘i ia loyment is made— 


By associations of workers: 


Nt 
vn (a.) Please state the number of 
_ 


iv viding unemployment benefits 
bly 6 and total membership. 

"i (b.) Please state the general con- 
. ditions for payment of benefit. 
Ya By other associations, with partic- 
js as above. 


0. Is there any system of subvention 
é public funds? 


wf so, what is the amount of the 
l mts and under what conditions are 
y paid? 


a f 
‘it Arservatio ns 


M01. Tt is asked that full particulars of 
ue | proposals for legislation which have 
re n introduced by the government in 
le a legislature may be furnished, with 
i i text of the bill or bills. 


11.2. Is it considered that any effective 
i9\ps could be taken to limit or prevent 
lfemployment by international action? 


I. Women’s Employment 


“S\\.)—EMpPLoyMENT oF WoMEN 
)BEFORE AND AFTER CHILD-BIRTH 


\-esent law and practice 


imposed by law or administra- 
tive order? 


(b.) To what kinds of employment 
do the restrictions apply? 


i (a.) What restrictions are at present 
id 
f 


| associations of workpeople pro- ~ 


a xhe Ministry of Labor, secretary. 


(¢.) How is the period of restriction 
ascertained in each individual 
case? 

2. What provision, if: any, is made 
for the care and maintenance of the 
mother and child during the period 
for which the restrictions apply? It is 
asked that full particulars of such pro- 
visions may be given, especially as to 
whether it is given by way of grant out 
of public funds, or under a system of 
state insurance, or otherwise; the na- 
ture of the provision; the conditions un- 
der which it is given, etc. 

(It is asked that the text of the laws 
or orders bearing on the subject may 
be supplied.) 


Proposals under consideration at 
present time 
3. It is asked that full particulars of 
any proposals for legislation which have 
been introduced by the government in 


the legislature may be furnished, with 
the text of the bill or bills. 


Observations 


(B.)—EMPLOYMENT DURING THE 
NicHT 
4. Has the Berne convention of 1906 
been ratified? If not, is the govern- 
ment prepared to adhere to it? 
(C.)—EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN 
IN UNHEALTHY PROCESSES 


Present law and practice 


5. What restrictions are at present 
imposed by law or administrative order 
on the employment of women— 


(a.) In industries in which any of 
the following substances are 
manufactured or used? 

(i.) Lead. 
(ii.) Mercury. 
(ili.) Phosphorus. 
(iv.) Arsenic. 

(b.) In any other industries. 


Observations 


6. Is it considered that any effective 
steps could be taken by international 
action? 


IV. Employment of 
Children 


*‘(A.)—Minimvuo AGE oF EMPLoy- 


MENT 


1. (a.) What is the limit of age fixed 
by law or administrative order 
below which employment of 
young persons is illegal? 

(b.) To what kinds of employment 
does the limitation apply? 

(c.) What exceptions or modifica- 
tions, if any, are allowed under 
the laws and orders in force? 

2. It is asked that full particulars of 
any proposals for legislation raising the 
limit of age which have been introduced 
by the government in the legislature 
may be furnished together with the text 
of the bill or bills. 

3. (a.) Would the government be pre- 
pared to adopt fourteen years as 
the limit for— 

(i.) Industrial occupations? 
(ii.)* Other occupations? 

(b.) If not, what age is proposed, 

and on what grounds? 


(B.)—EMPLOYMENT DURING THE 

NIGHT 
4. (a.) Have the recommendations in 
the draft convention adopted 


by the Berne conference of 1913 
been carried out? 


(b.) If not, is the government pre- 
pared to adopt them? 


5. Are any modifications in the text 
of the draft convention suggested? 
(C.)—EMPLOYMENT IN UN- 

HEALTHY PROCESSES 


Present law and practice 


6. What restrictions are at present 
imposed by law or administrative order 
en the employment of young persons— 

(a.) In industries in which any of 

the following substances are 
manufactured or used: 
(i.) Lead. 
(i1.) Mercury. 
(iii.) Phosphorus. 
(iv.) Arsenic. 
(b.) In any other industries. 


Observations 


7. Is it considered that any effective 
steps could be taken by international 
action ? 


V. Extension and Applica- 
tion of the International 
Convention adopted at 
Berne in 1906 for the Pro- 
hibition of the Use of 
White Phosphorus in the 
Manufacture of Matches 


1. Are the manufacture, importation, 
and sale of white phosphorus matches 
prohibited, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the international convention 
of 1906? 


2. If not, is the government prepared 
to adhere to that convention? 
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tary of war and the secretary of the navy, Grosvenor B. 
Clarkson, director of the Council of National Defense; 
Matthew Woll, vice-president, American Federation of 
Labor; Homer L, Ferguson, president, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Henry P. Davison of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.; John C. Agar, director National Catholic War 
Council; Dr. Livingston Farrand, chairman Executive 
Committee, American Red Cross; Colin H. Livingstone, 
president Boy Scouts of America; Mrs. August Belmont, 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart; Colonel Cholmeley Jones, 
member ex-officio. 


THE LUSK COMMITTEE 


ECLARING that its rights have been violated and its 
Disses stolen, the Rand School of Social Science in 
New York city has taken into the courts the contro- 
versy between it and the Lusk investigating committee of the 
New York legislature, growing out of the raid by that com- 
’ mittee on the offices of the school a month ago. The Lusk 
committee was established “‘ to investigate the scope, tenden- 
cies and ramifications of seditious activities” particularly of 
people ‘“‘ engaged in circulating propaganda calculated to set 
in motion forces to overthrow the government of this state 
and of the United States.’ Nowhere in the resolution do 
the words ‘“‘ by force” or “by violence,” or other equiva- 
lents, occur. ‘Thirty thousand dollars was appropriated for 
the committee’s work. Senator Clayton R. Lusk is chair- 
man and the committee has retained as counsel Archibald E. 
Stevenson, who attracted attention to himself some months 
ago by testifying concerning “ pro-Bolshevik”’ activities be- 
fore the Overman committee in the United States Senate. 
Mr. Stevenson, who represented himself as an investigator 
for the War Department at that time, was repudiated by 
Secretary of War Baker. 

The four raids conducted by the committee so far have 
been treated as sensational news by the papers. Armed with 
search-warrants couched in general terms and accompanied by 
members of the state police and the American Protective As- 
sociation, the committee entered the offices of the Russian 
Soviet Bureau, the Rand School, the Left Wing Socialists 
and the I.W.W.., and carted away truckloads of documents, 
letters and other printed and written matter. Instead of 
taking these before the magistrate who issued the search 
warrant—in the case of the Rand School, Chief City Magis- 
trate William McAdoo—as the warrants directed them to 
do, the committee took them to a hotel, went through them, 
and at later hearings attended by newspaper men, read 
copiously from them and gave out the names of prominent 
men and women who, it declared, had had dealings with the 
various organizations raided. Many of these people, it turned 
out, had merely been on mailing lists. 

The Rand School immediately began proceedings to vacate 
_the search warrant on which its goods were seized. Chief 
Magistrate McAdoo announced that he had ordered the prop- 
erty of the school placed in the hands of the chief clerk of 
the court. After this the committee issued a subpoena upon 
the acting chief magistrate and continued to make portions 
of the document public. Further, enlisting the aid of the 
vattorney-general of the state, the committee began action to 
annul the charter of the American Socialist Society, which 
conducts the school and a bookstore on the same premises. 
This was accompanied by motions for the appointment of 
_ a receiver not on grounds of insolvency, but because the school 
was believed to be a public menace, and for a temporary in- 
junction to restrain it meanwhile from carrying on its activi- 
ties. At this juncture the school retained as counsel Samuel 
‘Untermeyer, of the well-known law firm of Guggenheimer, 
Untermeyer and Marshall. In a letter to Senator Lusk Mr. 
Untermeyer denounced the “lawless and reckless action” of 
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the committee and demanded that hereafter its a 
public, that it grant Scott Nearing and Alderman Alge tt 
) 


Lee, both of whom are connected with the school, an oppor 


tunity to testify before it, and that “at your peril you fo, 
bear using any of the documents of which you are in unlawyy 


ful possession.” 


An incident to the publicity given to the committee’s woth 
was a request that it investigate also the activities of omit 
of the social settlements of New York. ‘These settlementst, 
it was suggested to the committee, use their funds for 1 : 
purpose of teaching radical and un-American doctrines 94 
those who come to them for guidance. This drew from thh 
United Neighborhood Houses of New York, a federation a 
settlements, through Mary K. Simkhovitch, head of Green 
wich House, a statement declaring that “ American tradi 
tions, ideals, and modes of life are taught in a practical 
every day” in these houses, and describing them as head 
quarters during the war for “every government agency, thif 
Liberty loan, Food Administration, Fuel Administration 
Red Cross, War Risk Insurance and Children’s Year.” Noth 
ing has come of the suggestion to investigate the settlements, 

The hearing on the action to annul the Rand School’s charte@ 
is set for July 28, before Supreme Court Justice McAvoy 
Meanwhile the attorneys for the school have intimated thai 
they will bring action to prevent the committee from misi 
using the material seized, and that they will bring punitiva 
action against all those responsible for the raid. On itl 
part, the committee has announced that the raids constitut: 
only the first part of its work. It will go on, it says, to dis 
cover not only who are engaged in “seditious” activitie 
within the state, but what are the underlying causes of thé 
radicalism and anarchy that it believes exist. It will carry it 
investigation, it says, to other cities besides New York. Th 
latest development in the situation was the proclamation issued 
on Friday of last week by Gov. Alfred E. Smith calling a 
extraordinary trial term of the Supreme Court for the pu 
pose ‘‘ of investigating acts of criminal anarchy and all othe: 
criminal acts directed against organized government.” ‘Thi 
term will convene on August 11. ‘The summer session ©% 
the Rand School opened as usual on July 6. 


PATERSON 
A RE the sedition laws to be used to prevent uniod 


organization? ‘This is the issue raised by the case @ 

four members of the Amalgamated Textile Workeru 
of Paterson, N. J., who are in jail because they conducted < 
union meeting after being warned by the chief of police tha 
they could not ‘hold a meeting unless they would assure hine 
that they were “purely American, and not in sympathy with 
the soviet or the Bolshevist movements.” Paterson has 35,000 
silk workers, only about 4,000 of whom are organized. The 
United Textile Workers, affiliated with the American Federa 
tion of Labor, claim 3,000 members, while a few hundred 
workers belong to the I. W. W. and another independer 
union. ' It is the mill-owners’ boast that a strike has neve? 
been won in Paterson. About two months ago a new union 
entered the field. This was an independent industrial union 
known as the Amalgamated Textile Workers of Americas 
Although it was but newly organized [see the SurvEY fo: 
April 19, p. 113], it already had a victory at Lawrence to itt 
credit, and it had the backing of the powerful and prosperous 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. It promise 
the effective unionization of Paterson. Immediately the 
Paterson press hailed. it as a Bolshevist organization, and pubr 
lished broadcast the fact that the convention at which tha 
national organization was formed had adopted a resolution 
extending greetings to the soviet republics of Europe. The 
Paterson union found itself unable to obtain a hall in which 
to meet and carry on its membership campaign. It had to 
content with maintaining a headquarters office and with rail 
two propaganda leaflets, one of them dealing with the need 


ee | 
Ny i 
‘uta industrial union in the silk industry, the other advocat- 
‘whe 44-hour week. At length a hall was rented from the 
‘lwtof Italy, and on the evening of July 10 a business meet- 
‘tyyd@fvas in progress when the police entered, dispersed the 
ring, and arrested the chairman and an organizer. Union 
qquarters was then raided, without a warrant, and stripped 
\(/@ correspondence, files and literature. The next morning 
\tiler union member and an organizer were arrested when 
‘ii (atfwent ‘to the police station to make inquiries. 
iijte complaint against the imprisoned unionists is based 
hg lie laws of New Jersey for 1918, chapter 44, section 2, 
‘thy provides that 


My 


tt ab erson who shall attempt by speech or writing, printing 
ta jany other way whatsoever to incite or abet, promote or encour- 
il Hostility or opposition to the government of the United States 
hn, athe state of New Jersey shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
“‘t9@n conviction shall be punished by imprisonment for a term not 
ding ten years or by a fine not exceeding $2,000, or by both 


‘tt of various states, and is similar to federal legislation 
“iat, is now proposed. “The trial of the Paterson workers 
nt Mo probably be held in the near future before Supreme Court 
Nite {eee James F. Minturn of Hoboken, to whom application 
‘tim @ipeen made for a writ of habeas corpus. 


MAKING PEACE-TIME BANDAGES 


“Wy NE solution of the problem as to how the energies of 
the army of women volunteers who were engaged in 


— 


‘) the many forms of service incident to the war can now 
‘Mest directed into channels of civic welfare has recently 
“1 found in Cleveland. Released by the signing of the 
‘\Bistice from the special forms of service which they had 
\\§ rendering, a group of workers under the direction and 
MCK@iration of Mrs. James R. Garfield was organized under 
‘\'tWeity as a Public Health Supply Committee. As the initial 


Md i | they secured the approval and cooperation of the director 
i “Public welfare, and through him were able to procure the 
sill the City Council Chamber as a work-room. Here, upon 
days of each week, women meet to make surgical dressings, 
Hlies and garments used by public health nurses, city 
jsicians, the city hospital and sanatoria and for other hos- 
Sls and institutions having social service departments. A 
aber of the latter, hearing of the work of the committee, 
““hested that they be added to the list of beneficiaries, supply- 
‘lt of course, as do all other institutions, their own materials; 
wii the number of workers has been augmented by women 
‘rested in these special organizations. Through the com- 
wilt tee as a clearing-house, work has been distributed to church 
itl! "Beties and other neighborhood groups. In addition: to the 
wing up of new materials, the committee has assumed the 
. Monsibility of repairing worn and torn articles used by city 
wiFsicians and nurses. As a result of the recognition by this 
y uly of women of their obligation to contribute to the com- 
et’Mnity welfare in days of peace as well as in the time of war, 


vent Ue 


i 


wt® hospitals and other agencies are for the first time in their 
“iiory experiencing the relief of knowing that they have on 
iid an adequate quantity of well-made supplies and of feel- 
# no anxiety as to future needs. 


f 

a | THE ENGLISH “Y’” UNDER FIRE 

WW IPAHE English Y. M. C. A. also has had its slanders and 
i] scandals since the war ended. On March 29, the 
th ' Bishop of Swansea published a letter in the London 
‘mes, charging that the Y. M. C. A. spent huge sums extrava- 
i atly without cooperating with the other agencies already 
Jablished to do similar work; that the soldiers were charged 
‘ices leaving enormous profits; that no balance sheet had 
i'n published, although three million pounds sterling had 
isn made upon trading, billiards and beds; that an appeal 
1 the public was being launched with no clear statement 
‘| purpose but presumably for the payment of a deficit that 


| 
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need not have been incurred. The Y. M. C. A. invited Lord 
Askwith, the famous negotiator of labor disputes, to investi- 
gate these allegations, and his report, likewise, was published 
in the Times. It refutes every one of the charges made: the 
money has been faithfully spent on war purposes ; the war 
emergency fund is solvent, and the Y. M. C. A. is justified in 
making a new appeal for continuation of its work; audited 
accounts have been published at half-yearly intervals 3 the 
prices charged to soldiers had been fixed by military authorities, 
and the profits amounted to no more than 10.2 per cent in 
England and 7.9 per cent in France. There was no evidence 
of unfair competition with other organizations; the work has 
been highly appreciated by the troops. So, there you are. As 
the proverb has it: Choose your love, and then love your 
choice ! 


AMERICANIZATION IN CLEVELAND 


N Americanization Council, coordinating all work for 
foreigners, is the center of a plan for organizing Amer- 
icanization work adopted in Cleveland. The executive 

body of this council, which will give democratic representa- 
tion to every interested organization in the city including the 
foreign language groups, is an executive committee. The first 
membership of this committee gives promise that arbitrary 
paternalism will not be the keynote of Cleveland’s Americani- 
gation program. ‘The council’s by-laws provide also for an 
advisory board. The following article creates the board: 
“The advisory board shall be made up of representatives of 
organizations which have a special interest in Americanization 
work. The organization from which the advisory board 
member comes shall choose its own representative on the ad- 
visory board.” The new council will have an accumulated 
fund of $47,000 with which to organize the city’s Americani- 
zation work. This shrinks into insignificance in the light of 
the statement of President Thomsen, of the Cleveland Board 
of Education, that $500,000 is not too large a sum with which 
to carry on Americanization work in the schools alone. Last 
week’s Americanization committee meeting at which the coun- 
cil plan was accepted, authorized telegrams to Ohio senators 
and congressmen urging them to support the Smith-Bankhead 
measure providing an appropriation for a national Americani- 
zation program. 


DEAN HODGES 


EORGE HODGES, dean of the Episcopal Theological 
C; School, Cambridge, Mass., who died last month, held 

a place in relation to American social problems not 
unlike that of Maurice, Kingsley and the other Christian 
Socialists in England. He was for a long time rector of 
Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, and the work of a remarkable 
group of civic leaders, sometimes called the “ Calvary gang,” 
including Mayor Guthrie and H. D. W. English, has owed 
much to his influence. These were the men who, at a later 
time, welcomed and supported the project of the Pittsburgh 
Survey, and steadily insisted on the value of its results to 
the city. Mr. Hodges used the newspapers freely for the 
discussion of matters affecting the general human welfare. 
At one time he carried on a series of Sunday afternoon 
gatherings in an exposition building in cooperation with a 
Roman Catholic priest. Since going to Cambridge twenty- 


five years ago he had devoted himself earnestly to the training _ 


of theological students to meet the social issues of community 
and nation. He was a prolific writer, with an exceptionally 
clear, pregnant, pungent style; and through his many books 
he exercised an important national influence for the progress 
of social Christianity. No clergyman in the country has ex- 
pressed on behalf of the church a deeper, more helpful interest 
in social work. He founded Kingsley House shortly before 
he left Pittsburgh; and was for many years president of the 


Cambridge Associated Charities and of the South End House 
Association. 


, 


2X5 County Relief 


S Bites county government in California is a definite legal 
unit having at its command the management and main- 
tenance of charitable, correctional and health institutions of 
the county; these institutions include the county hospital, 
county almshouse, county jail, county detention home, county 
out-relief, county physician and county health officer. In 
addition it has the county system of public schools and the 
county courts. In a last analysis the citizenship of the com- 
monwealth is more or less molded by the local environment 
provided and controlled by the county government. Is it 
not vital, then, that this local legislative body which touches 
so closely the housing, labor, health, education, recreation 
and support of our young citizens shall have the benefit of 
the best thought on these subjects, the most approved up-to- 
this-writing methods in social work? 


This is a question which has been given careful considera- 
tion by the state Board of Charities and Corrections in Cal- 
ifornia for the past two years with the result that an experi- 
ment is being tried out in that state which is so far success- 
ful and which the board feels may be given some publicity 
on the ground that the policy has been proved a sound one, 
while methods and details of work are subject to change 
from time to time as are all growing things. The policy, 
briefly stated, is to socialize public relief by putting into its 
administration the methods which have been tried out and 
found most successful in the best private relief organizations. 
Instead of burdening a small percentage of the citizens to 
supplement the shortcomings of public relief, it has been 
found possible in many localities to raise the standards of 
public charity to a plane of adequacy. An advantage which 
public aid has over that administered by private agencies 
lies in the possibilities of wider outlook and ability better 
to correlate the community needs with the community 
resources. 


The Board of Charities and Corrections in California is 
the state agency for investigating and standardizing the 
county institutions and the expenditures of public moneys for 
the care and maintenance of dependents. In the discharge 
of this duty, it was found that while the expenditure of 
county funds for out-relief was a very large item in each 
county, it was administered, as a rule, in the least business- 
like manner of any county affairs. A campaign for better 
organization and record of the county charities was inaug- 
urated by the state board but met with many obstacles until 
the passage of an act by the legislature in 1917 whereby 
county supervisors were required to investigate and super- 
vise their indigent cases and to keep a proper record of such 
work, the forms of record to be prescribed by the Board of 
Charities and Corrections. This has given the board a better 
approach, as the county officers have appealed to the state 
office for assistance in systematizing their relief work. Aid 
has been given them by means of county studies which 
form the basis for suggested plans of improved organization. 
The extent of these surveys or studies has been determined 
by local needs or desires; much educational work has been. 
included in the various communities leading up to formation 
of progressive public sentiment; the state board recognizes 
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that while it may inaugurate a new movement, the Cup, 
tinuance and development of the work depends upon lo <a 
interest and effort. a | 

A system of out-relief administration has been evolyay; 
from careful study and experimentation in the field of P aa 
lic relief, which system includes organization of the cousin, 
social work by the appointment of an unpaid County We) 
fare Department employing paid trained workers to handy 
all public relief or welfare problems. ‘This plan is a COD 
paratively new one but is based on sound principles and ¢ f 
the results of trial in several large counties. It is subjeig, 
to variation in the scope of its powers and duties accordinip 
to local conditions but the primary ideal is the same in al} 
counties—so to administer the county relief fund that dq 
pendents shall be restored, eventually, to self-support or, 1 
the case of the permanently disabled, given proper care. } 

The keynote of the county welfare department plan is pri 
vention—of dependency, disease and delinquency. The mem 
bers of the department are appointed by the county Boar 
of Supervisors, after consulting with the Board of Chan} 
ties and Corrections and the local citizens who are intereste 
in social work. A typical welfare department consists ¢f 
two supervisors and five representative men and womer 
To this department, as a county center, are referred all socia 
questions involving the employment, health, recreation am 
moral welfare of citizens as well as the material relief ¢ 
the poor. It has been found a very useful piece of soci 
machinery. ‘The members should represent the entire coum 
with its several viewpoints of nationality, religion and loca: 
ity. The department usually begins its work with one pai 
trained worker who acts as executive secretary, makes ir 
vestigations, supervisory visits, plans for rehabilitation am 
keeps up the record of such work. In larger counties, 
child welfare worker (preferably a trained nurse) is em 
ployed in addition to the executive secretary. Other work 
ers are added if conditions demand. 

Some of the duties and powers of the county welfare dé 
partment include (1) investigation, determination and supe® 
vision of county aid given to persons applying for same an 
the devising of ways and means of restoring them to sel? 
support where possible; (2) cooperation with the juvenill 
court, probation officers and probation committees and actin 
as a coordinating agency for all relief and welfare societie 
in the county who may care to avail themselves of the sen 
vices of the department; (3) investigation and supervisio: 
of family homes where children are boarded away from theii 
parents, standards of such investigation and supervision f! 
be in accordance with those required by the Board of Chari 
ties and Corrections; (4) maintenance of a modern systen 
of social records of the county dependents, such records t 
be used as a confidential exchange by workers (in countie 
where there is no other “confidential exchange” mai 
tained) ; (5) cooperation with the other county department 
for care of dependents, sick, or aged; (6) cooperation witl 
the social agencies provided by the state. 

Until very recently there were no social records kept 1 
many county offices of the state. In about fifty counties th 
only record kept was a financial account of the indigent 
which showed the amount of money expended but gave n 
hint of the number in the family, their age, health, natior 


| occupation, special needs, or handicaps. Only eight 
ties had records of their indigents which could be con- 
ited adequate from a social viewpoint. “Through the 
uum of the county welfare department plan, social rec- 
® will be established and kept up. The Board of Chari- 
and Corrections plans to devote special attention during 
acoming biennium to those counties whose records are still 
jw standard and to assist them in installing the new sys- 
“which has been drawn up for their use. “Thus, in time, 
tay be possible to get an accurate and complete grasp of 
)dependency problem in California. When this is at- 
ad, the whole question may be handled more intelligently 
‘At effectively with a hope of bettering the situation by re- 
‘Yng ultimately to a minimum the group of publicly aided 
aviduals in this state. 

county relief and welfare work it is most important 
» workers be chosen solely on the basis of their training, 
“‘Ferience and personal fitness. In too many counties the 
¥#k of investigating the county aid cases has been left 
‘Jer to the supervisor, who is usually a business man and 
“le to understand the particular needs of the poverty 
_ dily, or to the county auditor, who is a financial expert and 
_ inot the time to learn anything about the indigent except 
_ amount of money which is doled out to him monthly. 
jen it is made clear to the officials that, aside from human- 
jian motives, it is ‘‘ good business”’ for the county to give 
per constructive treatment to its dependents, they usually 
‘tperate by appointing a suitable person for the work. 
+ he state board advocates this plan of county organization 
Hoeing a modern democratic means of bringing together 
@ county officers and the citizens for the betterment of 
41 conditions; the plan provides for sharing the responsibil- 
Wof caring for the unfortunate. It keeps the responsibility 
ji county funds where it belongs—with the board of super- 
®rs—but it draws to the supervisors the personal support 
‘the unpaid group of citizens forming the department— 
‘thought, the strength, the best-judgment of the whole 
munity. 
‘Jn one of its publications known as the bulletin on Out- 
“fr Relief in California the Board of Charities and Cor- 
iitions has given a rather full report on the various methods 
Yoloyed in the 58 counties of the state for administration 
ithe county relief; there is included also a detailed descrip- 
h of the workings of the county welfare department plan 
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New Type of City Department 


DIANAPOLIS has the distinction of having created a 
'new type of municipal executive department. Its name, 
“Ppartment of Community Welfare, is apt to mislead, for 
@s is not an ordinary department of public charities or pub- 
@ health with the addition of a few novel activities. 

€Lo understand the Indianapolis plan it is necessary to 
‘Stice its paternity and at least its immediate historic ante- 
ilents. Indianapolis has an active and influential chamber 
“& commerce, of which William Fortune, a public-spirited 
fizen with original ideas and a vigorous personality, has 
‘§til recently been president. Mr. Fortune is chairman of 
, «i Indianapolis chapter of the Red Cross and is a member 
the executive committee of the National Investigation 
‘@ireau—although this is not to suggest that this bureau is 
Ge of the antecedents of the new municipal department in 
Idianapolis. Out of the local chamber of commerce have 
{me two important agencies: the Bureau of Governmental 
‘search, of which Robert E. Tracy is director, and the War 
yest Board, of which Mr. Fortune is president, and which 
ime weeks ago engaged as advisor John J. O’Connor, for- 
_yerly of the American Red Cross. 
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An unusual situation existed in Indianapolis at the time 
when the bill to create a new municipal department was 
introduced in the legislature. Without noticeable disturb- 
ance in the existing public or voluntary agencies, a private 
board—the War Chest—representing the business com- 
munity, found itself with sufficient money in hand or in pros- 
pect to carry on some thirty-five civic and philanthropic ac- 
tivities for at least a year without further appeal. There 
was no financial federation, no central council, no board of 
public welfare; simply a group of business men with an ade- 
quate income at their disposal. This group had been named 
in a large meeting of citizens and charged with the task of 
raising enough money to support the war relief funds and the 
local charities for a year; and it had followed instructions. 

The board adopted the plan of making monthly appro- 
priations to the various societies, going on the theory that there 
was no hurry about deciding whether there should be federa-_ 
tion and what form it should take. Some other cities had 
made a similar combination of appeals for war charities and 
for permanent local charities, but probably in no other city 
was there just this combination of a recent survey, a move- 
ment towards consolidation of agencies, an ample consoli- 
dated fund at the free disposal of a board bound only by its 
own sense of obligation to donors and the public welfare, and 
an absolutely clean slate as to how the social agencies should 
be coordinated. Ordinarily the form of organization has 
been determined first and the raising of funds follows. 

There are, of course, obstacles to any ideal solution of the 
problem in Indianapolis as elsewhere... There is apathy;. 
there is conservatism; there is no doubt even reactionary 
sentiment. On the other hand, there is perhaps more than 
the average readiness to strike out boldly on lines which 
promise well, and perhaps a little impatience with objections 
and doubts which can be swept aside as academic. ‘There are 
those who think that the most serious problem in Indian- 
apolis, as in many other cities, is not federation at all or even 
finance, but the improvement of case-work with families and 
individuals who need relief, advice, or discipline. Whether 
the charities survey, interesting and valuable as it was, and 
helpful as it is bound to be in the necessary readjustments, 
brought to bear a sufficiently critical examination of the - 
relief agencies from the point of view of sound case-work, 
‘may be open to question. 

The Department of Community Welfare may fairly be 
regarded as the first term at least of the answer which the 
Chamber of Commerce-Bureau of Governmental Research- 
War Chest Board-business men’s group gives to the 
question as to what else a city like Indianapolis should do to 
promote the “health, education, safety, pleasure, comfort, 
welfare or convenience ” of its citizens. The bill was intro- 
duced and carried through the legislature. The significant 
clause in the act, introduced by Frank J. Noll, Jr., authorizes 
the new Board of Community Welfare to accept in the name 
of the city, and to manage and control, any unconditional gift 
or any gift for specific community welfare purposes. It may 
appropriate and apply any unconditional fund to any enter- 
prise which involves. any benefit to citizens. q 

By this simple and broad provision the board becomes a 
foundation like that in Cleveland and other cities; a war 
chest or community chest, since it can raise money and make 
appropriations to other agencies; a supplementary health de- 
partment, education department, charities department, police 
department, parks and playground department and general 
welfare department, insofar as it may come into possession 
of funds for any of these purposes. 

_ In the original draft of the bill, it was provided that the 
board, once appointed by the mayor, should be self-perpetu- 
ating. This was modified, probably for technical reasons, as 
the provision is retained in effect by a system of nominations 
by the board itself, the names of those so nominated being 
certified to the mayor “ for his approval and appointment.” 
The Department of Community Welfare, as the measure 
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was enacted, represents a deliberate policy of centralizing 
civic and’ philanthropic effort, inviting bequests and gifts 
either for specified purposes or for the general welfare. It 
aims to prevent waste and duplication of effort. It offers a 
basket such as John D. Rockefeller contemplated when he 
established the Rockefeller Foundation, into which can be 
put at any time new funds and from which money can be 
taken as needs arise. ‘This basket, however, is a govern- 
mental one, and it may have both public funds and volun- 
tary gifts to apply and to distribute. It is a public trustee, 
_and at the same time an executive department. It must form 
judgments about the work of other agencies and about 
changing social needs, and at the same time judge its own 
work, even though this might conceivably be in rivalry with 
other agencies. 


Comment from Another City 


The following quotation from a personal letter sent to an 
officer of the War Chest Board by an officer of a federation 
in another city brings out interesting points which seem to 
invite further discussion: 

“My guess is that you have forced something which will 
be destroyed presently by social workers and social agencies, 
or which will destroy them, or which will drift into the usual 
type of federation, neither better nor worse when measured 
by actual results. Without much doubt the third choice will 
be the one accepted. 

“T am not much worried by your so-called ‘ autocratic’ 
board which seems to have created quite a stir among our 
social worker friends elsewhere. ‘The only difference be- 
tween your autocratic board and the usual autocratic federa- 
tion board is that yours is created by law. Both are virtu- 
ally self-selective and self-perpetuating. Neither can be un- 
seated except by political intrigue (the private federation is, 
of course, subject to that in its own group) or by a storm of 
public protest. Your board is subject to that and so is the 
federation board. 

“You cannot bring about your ‘city manager’ organiza- 
tion any faster than we can. You can be stopped at any time 
from forcing things by weight of your supposed legal powers 
through injunction proceedings. Any court will deny you 
the right, for instance, to force combinations of incorporated 
agencies. If you bring too much pressure they will not hesi- 
tate to enjoin you and eventually to destroy you. You are, 
therefore, obliged to adopt the same methods we use: argu- 
ment, friendly suasion, and the lure of an appropriation bait. 
You are going to be subject to the pressure of friends, donors 
and aggressive people anxious to do things, just as we are. 
You are going to try to please them as best you can to protect 
your work against your next appeal for funds, just as we are. 
You will be obliged to strike the same balance between your 
ideals for a city manager plan and the other people’s slow- 
ness in accepting your ideals that we strike. 

“As far as I can guess, there appear to be only two real 
differences from the usual method of community organiza- 
tion. Experienced community organizers believe the work 
should function democratically. You do not. ‘They are 
willing to sacrifice some supposed eff.ciency in order to give 
many people a chance to enrich their lives by free self-expres- 
sion in service. You invoke the legislature to give a dozen 
men the right to control the process of self-expression. Your 
group sees efficiency. We see efficiency and democratic en- 
richment by free doing. Our dozen men stand for moral 
suasion. Your dozen men stand for legal control. As I said 
before, my guess is you will be forced out of that position 
and come to the moral suasion method exactly as the others 
have and you will be forced out almost before you enter it. 
You see this good old country of ours won’t stand for much 
else. 

“Your other difference is an anxiety for haste in securing 
your city manager scheme of administrative control. Some 
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-tics—e.g., Dayton and Grand Rapids—aren’t in so mu 


of the rest of us who have seen the same scheme fail 


a hurry. Some of us seeing it passing from business in 
present movement to give workers a share in managem 
wonder if it hasn’t had its day. You see, it is the world 
contest between efficiency and freedom, and freedom fore 
wins. They work out always a compromise wherein 56 
efficiency is sacrificed, some freedom is given up and 1 
happiness for many is gained. a 
“Because of our traditions and the currents that - 
through American minds, your legal self-constituted bo 
will come quite quickly to act just as the free self-constitut 
boards act. What each of us going into this field has 
learn is that we can’t control social growth. We can simpy 
influence it a little bit, a very little bit, towards a better 
ganization and a little more rapid progress. Your sche 
will work as well as ours, because you can’t make it wou 
any other way without failing entirely. Your own pers 
ality and a fresh field may carry you forward a little fas 
for a few years, than the rest of us—but we shall all tra 
practically the same road.” 4 


Reply from Indianapolis 


To all of which the Indianapolis man replies in a le 
to the SURVEY: ; 
“The writer of the above letter has set up a man of stig 
in order to knock it down. His views are based upon a m 
understanding of the department. ‘The letter is interest 
reading but the comments are wide of the mark. 
“Your own comments upon the law show that you gr 
much better than the writer of the critical letter or th 
most people who have written to us just what is intend 
and the possible values. Most social workers have been” 
ready to jump to the conclusion that it is a typical depa 
ment of community welfare or a form of community fedé 
tion or a municipal board that is going to concern it 
entirely with local philanthropies, none of which, of cour 
is correct. ; 
“The bill was drawn and introduced as the result” 
much consideration given to three principal ideas: 
“T. It is regrettable that the very capable and efficient ef 
zens do not have the desire nor the opportunity to impre 
themselves in a nonpartisan way upon the life of their cé 
munity as part of the city’s government. What is sought 1s 
safe method of giving a certain amount of power and pf 
tige to a group of citizens who can attract to the support: 
welfare plans not only the money, but the energy of 
city’s most able citizens. It is not easy to find a way to ke 
such a board from being attacked by the disease from whi 
most official welfare projects suffer and often die, namel 
partisan politics, so it was thought best to protect the boat 
by allowing it to nominate citizens to fill vacancies, appoifite! 
ments to be made by the mayor from the board’s list OM 
nominees. Whether this will be sufficient protection Tey 
mains to be seen, but it seems more nearly to assure the cot 
tinuance of a good board than other methods that we 
examined. : 
“TI. Although Indianapolis has a foundation that is pa 
terned after the Cleveland foundation, few, if any, gifts hav 
been made to the foundation, which is old enough to ha 
begun to show its value. The Board of Trustees of 
Indianapolis foundation is composed of trustees selected fro 
all the trust companies of the city, with a few other prom 
nent citizens. Some of the trustees themselves have sai 
they do not think the foundation will receive much moné 
A city the size of Indianapolis really has not much to hof 
for from such a plan as the Cleveland foundation for a nur 
ber of reasons. People do not look with favor upon fh 
plan of placing all of the principal of a large number of b 
quests in the hands of trust companies, with a board mad 
up of trustees from the trust companies. Such a board | 


My van prevented from promoting gifts by the occupation of 
ift@members, fear of criticism, and something of a competi- 
‘pil spirit between the different trust companies, all of which 
»,wberly desire to be the exclusive administrators or trustees 
ijpers many bequests as possible. Judging from the develop~ 
iat of such community foundations, a city the size of 
SE polis would have to wait at least a quarter of a cen- 
jet before the principal of the community fund would 
‘yhunt to enough to have the interest cut much figure. It 
tl Ws six and a quarter million dollars to give an income of 
,j,, at one-quarter of a million dollars a year. Most of the 
5 people who had been interviewed do not think that 
‘et community trust fund will ever amount to anything 
om that sum. Such community foundations, in the opinion 
et any, present a number of dangers, which have been 
»|, fmmented upon so often it is not necessary to mention them 
in eae The Department of Community Welfare offers a safe 
hut “hhod of expending unrestricted gifts outright and should 
ce act restricted bequests as easily as the other. It can at- 
“ “alt powers and appropriations from the city which the 
ear could not. It is closely enough connected with public 
f@artments and volunteer agencies to be in a position to 
\ |#rm itself fully upon the needs of the city. In short it 
belt that such a department can more easily promote cam- 
‘sens for important and expensive projects immediately or 
“éthe future than the usual community foundations, can 
‘ij wely expend immediate gifts, can secure and administer 
‘Wit lic appropriations for important projects, can keep itself 
‘iter informed upon development of the public and volun- 
m) agencies of the city and their needs, and can offer a 
\i}9ans of securing, without red tape, the assistance of the 
‘tt@g)’s genius free or at little cost. In a sense it is the at- 
‘pt to harness up that interest and power which have 
a re Je many chambers of commerce important agencies for 
iol fc betterment, which produce such committees as the Chi- 
iyo Plan Commission, which produce great world’s fairs, 
enti, directly to the city government. If anything it is a 
, (jader expression of faith in our democracy than the 
5 jivate autocratic boards’ that do not directly strive to 
, amtrol the process of self-expression’ but without legal 
‘ftrol somehow almost accomplish this end ‘ by use of moral 
jsion.’ 
VIII. That there is something of the idea of securing an 
Meient organization of public social service on the one hand 
jbyile at the same time influencing efficient organization of 
-y @yate social service on the other hand, I do not think that 
~) ® of the proponents of the plan of the Department of Com- 
Wnity Welfare would deny. It is much too early to say just 
wat relationship to private philanthropies the department 
have. In my opinion the department is not apt to con- 
itself for some time with private social agencies. I 
Nok it will desire to distinguish itself with some important 
jject outside of the much cut-up and over-harrowed field 
private philanthropy. One thing is certain, and that is 
®t since some attempts have been made to introduce bills 


if lanthropies, it may be that local private agencies of In- 
“wWnapolis will some day welcome the department as a haven 
(@refuge.” 


Paes D. 


Let Charlie Chaplin Do It 


SHE Social Service Department of the National Board 
“lj. of Review of Motion Pictures is convinced that many 
i ads of social work can be adequately financed by motion 
}°Sture entertainments. In a leaflet issued on that subject, 
D | matter is put this way: 
‘Jere is a church in the country town that wants funds for a new 
le, pulpit, furniture, new seats; funds for a new roof, fresh paint 
1 an increase in the minister’s pay, hymn books, coal or a Sunday 
/Jool visitor. You know how hard the money comes by social 
“pers, socials, contributions or house to house begging. All the 


ere: 


‘a few years ago. 
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while the Sunday school room is idle during the week and the town 
hall is used so seldom that the air becomes musty. 


All the time the townspeople are spending money for some form 
of entertainment. There is no motion picture entertainmnt in the 
town to draw together the people, not even on Saturday nights. 
Some of them drive fifteen miles in their autos to find the pleasure 
they crave, in the nearest large town. 

The argument that the commercial exhibitors have al- 
ready skimmed all the business and only left what is likely 
to prove unprofitable is not allowed. In the first place, it is 
possible to compete successfully by the more careful choice 
of good film plays, and secondly, the thought that the profits 
go for the church or for some charity will prove a strong 
attraction. A number of examples, including a neighborhood 
association, a Y. M. C. A., a playground committee, and 
others are quoted. It is asserted, further, that the advantage 
of promising a charitable use of returns in drawing crowds 
is so great that in many cases exhibitors enter into contracts 
with charities enabling them to use their names as recipients 
of part of the profits in exchange for one-fifth or other pro- 
portions of the actual returns. 

This latter method is pretty questionable, and only the 
desire to improve the character of moving picture entertain- 
ments in the town anyhow, with additional benefit for some 
local agency as a desirable by-product, would seem to make 
it acceptable. For this end the social worker is not now as 
dependent upon his own good judgment and effort as he was 
The National Board of Review, through © 
its social service department, helps to make a desirable selec- 
tion for every community or group in the community. It 
has recently published a ‘Garden of American Motion 
Pictures for the Family Program, Young People and Special 
Entertainments,” containing an analyzed catalogue of recent 
pictures, 

‘Lhe Community Motion Picture Bureau, in New York, 
and a number of other organizations, existing or in embryo 
offer or promise similar services. 


Creative Listening in Social 
Treatment! 


NE of the simple and yet honestly useful things that we 

can do in social work is to give a man a hearing. Often 
he will solve his own problems with the aid of a little 
information from one whom he trusts and has talked things 
out with. But this implies unusual powers of listening on the 
social worker’s part. It implies what Mr. R. H. Schauffler 
calls creative listening. Some of the most delightful friend- 
ships are those one makes through a magazine. In the Atlantic 
Monthly some years ago I saw an article on playing string 
quartets by a man whom I had never heard of, Mr. Robert H. 
Schauffler. Mr. Schauffler’s writings, which I came to know 
through this article, contain many interesting points, but noth- 
ing so valuable to me as the essay on The Creative Listener 
(in the volume called The Musical Amateur. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston). It was founded upon an autobiographical 
incident. As a musical amateur he used to attend orchestral 
concerts in what was then his home city, Chicago. He used to 
go with a certain group of friends, his brother and others, who 
liked to sit together because they found that in this way they 
enjoyed the music more. Ordinarily they were very regular 
in their attendance. But one evening for some reason they had 
to miss the concert, and then it came to their knowledge that 
the orchestra had felt their absence very much, and really could 
not play their best without them. ‘Thhis is true. There are 
people whose attention makes us play or speak or act better 
than we could otherwise. We have known it in friendship. 
We all know that some people when we talk to them make 
us feel as if we really were worth something, had some ideas. 


1 The fourth of a series of brief articles from Dr. Cabot’s new book, 
Social Work: Essays on the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social 
Worker, here published through the courtesy of the author and the 
publishers, Houghton Mifflin Co. Copyright, 1919, by Richard C. Cabot. 
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Others are destructive listeners who make us feel as if we had 
no ideas; our personality seems destroyed. 

I think it is perfectly within the province of any of us to 
make himself more of a creative listener than he has been 
before. For creative listening is due in part to the intensity 
of-our sympathy, the whole-heartedness with which for the 
time being we give ourselves to the person we are with. 

Under favorable conditions the power of the creative listener 
to enlarge and to remake a personality is not capable of limit. 
The people whom I most often help are the people for whom I 
do nothing. They tell their tale, spread it all out before me; 
then they see the solution themselves. Just to state our diff- 
culties clearly to another person who will listen not merely sym- 
pathetically but creatively, and with resistance as well as fur- 
therance, is of value. With certain people we run against a 
stone wall every now and then, even though they are only 
listening silently. This is right and helpful. The right kind 
of listening is sympathetic when it ought to be and dissenting 
when it ought to be. 

We help people out of trouble in other ways also; often by 
bringing new facts. A person tells us about his difficulties at 
work. He sees it perhaps more clearly after he has talked 
about it. But he may not know some facts that we know, and 
therefore we may be able to help in some ways that go beyond 
creative listening. But in the end a person has’ to make his 
own decision, to find his own solution; and in many cases he 
will find it without any more active or physical help than this. 

RicHARD C, CABor. 


Industrial Notes 


O keep the Y. W. C. A. secretaries informed concern- 

ing industrial problems of the day the industrial com- 
mittee of the War Work Council of the association has hit 
upon the idea of providing them with a loose leaf “ indus- 
trial notebook,” which is kept up to date through the issu- 
ance from time to time of printed material prepared by the 
industrial committee’s research workers. The material is of 
a varied character, and is inserted under a number of head- 
ings, such as maps and charts, magazine and book notes, pro- 
grams of reconstruction, state laws relating to women 
workers, studies of various industries, special articles, and 
bibliographers. Under each heading there is a section of the 
book which is designated by a letter, and the pages are sepa- 
rately numbered and lettered for each section, so that the 
mechanical process of putting the book together is very 
simple. ‘The fasteners are steel rings, the binding is flexible 
cardboard, and the size is convenient, 514 by 814 inches. 

In the section on maps and charts, material and directions 
are furnished for graphic representation of facts concerning 
industrial legislation, the industrial status of women, etc. 
The magazine section provides each month a list of articles 
from current periodicals, under topical headings such as The 
Church and Social Relations, Strikes, Industrial Democracy, 
Labor Parties, Women in Industry, Employment, Immigra- 
tion, Housing, Social Legislation and Americanization. 
After the list there are digests of the articles which are con- 
sidered most significant. “The section on programs of recon- 
struction is of especial interest at the present time, for it is 
an analytic study of sixty reconstruction programs issued 
since the armistice, with reference to working men and 
women, their life and work; collective bargaining; industrial 
democracy ; international labor legislation and the peace con- 
ference. The programs are conveniently grouped according 
to point of view, as unbiased, labor and socialistic, business, 
and European. ‘Two charts accompany the text to facilitate 
comparative study of the programs. ‘The studies of indus- 
tries will be reports of ‘industrial investigations carried on 
by the industrial committee. Under the head of Topical 
Outlines for Study a set of questions is given to aid the 
secretaries in realizing the industrial situation in their own 
communities. The special articles will consist of original 
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material, reprints and abstracts on social and indu 
topics. yee 

Although it is intended primarily for the Y. W. G 
secretaries, the industrial notebook is available to a li 
number of other persons who are interested, and ma 
obtained by writing to Estella T. Weeks, 600 Lexi 
avenue, New York, who is editing the notebook. Th 
tions on maps and charts and on reconstruction progra 
being printed separately and offered for sale. 


Religion and Drama 


HY should the devil have all the best tunes? y 

why, asks a London clergyman, should he have 

best entertainment? The clergyman had, presumably, 
walking along the Strand or crossed Leicester Square 
seeing the crowds stream into well-known playhouses | 
enjoy insipid farce, lurid melodrama, wicked burlesque 
vulgar vaudeville, asked himself why the church should hi 
to look on and let her children suffer at the hands of ¢ 
scienceless traders in theatrical trash. It may have occ 
to him that it has not always been so, that throughou 
middle ages there was a close connection between wo 
and drama—as also, of course, in more ancient times 
that the church might well reconstruct a drama of its 
It is true, revivals of mystery and morality plays have 
attempted time and again; but from the point of view 
recreation they have for the most part failed to compete ¥ 
bedroom comedies and musical nudities. ‘The reason is 
these productions have been “highbrow” and in a lan 
which it is difficult for persons of little or no educati 
understand. ‘The church play originally was in the verna 
lar, its action, we have reason to believe, was not a 
drawn out series of tableaus and slow declamations but quit, 
and tense with dramatic content; often it was not lack 
in humorous relief. d 
The English clergyman, reflecting upon all these thi 
and upon the comparative failure of the highbrow refom 
theater has, we are told, decided to establish in the heart | 
the London theater district a playhouse for the Christish 
church. It is not to be a theater of revivals only, but we 
strengthen and amplify by dramatic representation the me 
sage given from the pulpit as related to the religious ats 
moral problems of the day. To survive, it will have to! 
contemporaneous, a place of entertainment and not a sch 
or museum. ‘The clergyman is confident in the success. 
his venture because he has discovered that the public wat 
something much better in dramatic fare than the purvey@ 
of popular drama are prepared to give it. That opinil 
would seem to be confirmed elsewhere. Serious drama is m 
necessarily above the heads of the ‘“‘ masses”’ or too strenuol 
recreation for those who work hard for their living. # 
New York has made pilgrimages to the biblical plays writte 
staged and acted by the remarkable groups of young peop 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse under the leadership of Alu 
and Irene Lewisohn. And the Y. W. C. A., under ¢ 
direction of Hazel Mackaye, is organizing this summer th 
preparation in every state of the Union of pageants whiGi 
will have a religious as well as patriotic appeal. . 
One element in these American productions whi@ 
heightens their distinctly ethical mission is the fact tha 
though more than able from an entertainment point of view 
to compete with commercial plays, they are works of love aft 
real artistic inspiration. Unless he succeeds in _preservit 
that character, and in keeping the professional in his propf 
place, neither the London minister nor any other reformer | 
the theater will succeed. In the preparation of the scene 
and the costumes, in the vital participation of the pek 
formers in every stage of the production rather than in tt 
engagement of the most renowned writers, managers afl 
actors, lies the prospect of success. 


B. Li! 


AiTARY PENSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
d ) William H. Glasson. Oxford Univer- 
wy Press. 305 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
lis) the SuRvEY $2.70. 
«}, #fore the appearance of this volume, Pro- 
infil Glasson’s monograph published in the 
\Simbia University Studies in Political 
jice in 1900, supplemented by the scat- 
hkl articles in which he had followed de- 
Sments after that date, was the best 
‘ae source of information about our mili- 
} pensions. His new book practically 
‘rsedes, for the general reader, all that 
iey@@ been written on this subject, down to 
Jjnew period which opens with the War 
“a Insurance Act of 1917. It gives, once 
‘lifall, between two covers, an exceedingly 
\tijetfactory account of the development of 
ity@ifederal pension system, from its colonial 
IK .) ins down through the culminating laws 
"19890, 1907, 1908, and 1912. It is admir- 
i@ objective, relying on the ability of the 
‘Omje@s in the narrative to speak for them- 
tampii2s, and presenting facts which are com- 
in;{yaat to speak on all aspects of the com- 
Waited story; it is well printed and well 
xed; and, as an admiring copy-reader 
titi ided to me, “it reads just like a story.” 
\tg@erofessor Glasson’s main interest is evi- 
Bly in the social forces behind the laws 
‘iin what the story reveals of American 
‘Hosition and manner of thought. His 
Wily shows that we have always given in- 
yeagd pensions and pensions to the depen- 
fis of soldiers who lose their lives in the 
, @itry’s service—not merely willingly but 
(XMS5st as a matter of course; that from the 
li (dinning of our history service pensions 
ily #2 been sought with persistence and or- 
‘Mized spirit, against a hostility which, 
igh bitter at first, has been broken down 
rigs he growth of sentiment in favor of lib- 
at lity and a preference for enduring even a 
yii@tt deal of obvious extravagance and 
jawed rather than running the risk of allow- 
“meritorious claimants to suffer. 
wT brief, to put it in the language of social 
ie pli@tkers, the organized effort of the G. A. R. 
Th if other associations of ex-soldiers, stimu- 
iid and abetted by their pretended friends, 
- Ny ‘claim agents and the politicians, has had 
i(@henomenal success in “ educating the pub- 
Not merely has it succeeded in estab- 
“ing on the statute books the most lavish 
‘itary pension system which the world has 
‘@- known but it is undeniable that, al- 
‘igh at times its abuses have aroused wide- 
“as a whole the existence 


~ fval,”? 
ui confirmation of this conclusion, he has 
7 to read the debates which took place in 
gress over the War Risk Insurance Act 
1917 to see how firmly the tradition of 
" @rality to every man who has ever fought 
iter his country’s flag, and to his family 
(fever, has become embedded in our na- 
It was above all the 


Rak 
Uae 4 
a al consciousness. 
ave generous look of the new provisions 


ich commended them 
ei slators. 
y@@ though Professor Glasson’s manuscript 
;™s completed before the entrance of the 
 Bted States into the war, and his fore- 
i Wd, written at the time he revised it, is 
wt Jed November, 1917, the book was not 
lished until the opening of the present 
f Ir. It would have been useful while the 


to our national 
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provisions for soldiers and sailors of the 
late war were under debate. But that does 
not mean that it is out of date. It is a book 
which no one who is interested in the social 
problems of the immediate future and the 
next twenty or thirty years can afford not to 
know, for it will help to understand the na- 
tional feeling on some of the questions that 
are sure to arise. LEB) 


DELINQUENCY AND SPARE TIME 

By Henry W. Thurston. 189 pp. 
WHOLESOME CITIZENS AND SPARE TIME 

By John L. Gillen. 182 pp. 

ScHOOL WoRK AND SPARE TIME 

By F. G. Bonser. 176 pp. 

Survey Committee, Cleveland Foundation, 

Cleveland. Price $.25 each; by mail of 

the Survey $.30. 

The relationship between leisure time 
activities and delinquency, as established by 
a study of the records of ninety-five youthful 
delinquents. known to the Juvenile Court of 
Cleveland and of twenty-four other youthful 
offenders known to the librarians of the city 
has caused Cleveland to face the question— 
What steps must we, as a city, take to pro- 
vide for the proper use of leisure time? 
Its experience may be duplicated in hundreds 
of other cities throughout the country which 
must face the same problem. 

The study made by Mr. Thurston is con- 
cerned with the use of the leisure time of 
these children after school hours and on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, and takes into account 
children of well-to-do neighborhoods as well 


\.as those, of less favored districts. 


The facts discovered do not show any one 
condition—personal, family, economic or so- 
cial—to be the sole factor in delinquency 
which persists in all conditions. A fair in- 
terpretation of the facts, however, shows 
close connection between delinquency and 
habitual use of spare time in at least three 
out of four of the cases of juvenile delin- 
quency studied and frequently also in the 
delinquency of young people and adults. An 
analysis of the cases in which there is a 
definite relation between spare time and de- 
linquency discloses the significant fact that in 
many instances the delinquent act is com- 
mitted in order to secure money for recrea- 
tion or to qualify the child for certain recre- 
ational opportunities afforded by a_ recog- 
nized play group. 

Obviously, as Mr. Thurston points out, 
Cleveland has a distinct responsibility in 
substituting wholesome uses of spare time for 
habitually unwholesome and dangerous uses, 
and two lines of action are suggested by him. 
The first is the negative one of making it 
impossible for children to spend one-quarter 
to one-half of their time under conditions 
that are a constant temptation to risk of life, 
limb and morals. The second and con- 
structive method has to do with the expan- 
sion of positive methods of recreation and 
with the provision of a recreation program 
which, to be adequate to the needs, must 
have a range extending from the home and 
back yard, out through the playground to 
the parks and open country. In addition to 
an abundance of safe recreational opportuni- 
ties there is great need for personal, sym- 
pathetic and wise guidance of those who have 
formed or are in danger of forming un- 
wisely their spare time habits, 
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Though Mr. Thurston’s findings and the 
recommendations which he makes disclose 
no new facts to those who are familiar with 
problems of juvenile delinquency and leisure 
time activities, they are exceedingly helpful 
in reafirming and bringing home with an 
added force fundamental truths of which all 
cities must be cognizant. 

* * * 


As Mr. Gillen has frankly stated, certain 
fundamental difficulties stand in the way of 
arriving at conclusions regarding the part 
recreation plays in the development of whole- 
some citizens. What, first of all, is meant 
by a wholesome citizen? What are the 
standards by which to select him? 

After consultation with a number of 
authorities the following standards were 
accepted as characterizing the wholesome 
member of society: honest dealing; industry ; 
persistence; care of health; control of. 
physical appetites; sociability; use of an 
elementary English education; outside of 
work hours activity; practical conduct of im- 
portant forces of every day life; care of 
family; helpfulness to the less fortunate; 
support of a cause or ideal; cooperation in 
a group or éommunity program. 

One hundred and sixty citizens of Cleveland, 
all over twenty years of age, were chosen to 
be interviewed. The main conclusion drawn 
as a result of this study of the activities car- 
ried on at various periods of the lives of 
these individuals and the way in which they 
came to form their habits of using spare — 
time, is as follows: Spare time activities 
either directly or indirectly have had a vital 
influence upon development of the group 
study and have been more uniformly present 
than in other factors. The spare time occu- 
pations of this group were of a healthy, lively 
and purposeful nature, molding the social 
and the intellectual as well as the physical 
life of the individual. 

The value of the study for present needs - 
is somewhat doubtful. As the writer himself 
points out, most of the 160 people selected 
grew up before public recreation systems had 
made much headway, and we cannot there- 
fore estimate the value of leadership in their 
lives. Moreover, the recreational habits of 
the group were formed before commercial- 
ized recreation had assumed the importance 
given it at the present time. There was much 
more space available for play around the 
home; twenty years ago parents were more 
closely associated with their children’s activ- 
ities than at the present time. An applica- 
tion, therefore, of the findings of the study, 
whose great value lay in establishing general 
facts about the popularity of a number of 
leisure time activities for certain age periods, 
must take into account the following factors: 
the necessity for training leadership, the need 
of a carefully thought-out program involving 
the application of psychological principles 
through which a standard for socialized 
activities will be established; the organiza- 
tion of clubs; the extension of recreation to 
church interests which will supplement home 
and school interests; coordination of the 
recreational program with the schools and 
the recognition of the whole question of use 
of leisure time as an educational problem. 

Diagrams and tables published in connec- 
tion with the study give a graphic presenta- 
tion of the activities of the age periods 
described. 


* * * 


The findings of the study on the relation- 
ships between school work and the use of 
spare time are based on facts gathered from 
the children themselves. They constitute a 
serious indictment against the school in its 
failure to utilize more fully the native abili- 
ties, interests and aptitudes of children, all 
of which have a closer relation to the interest 
of the school itself than the factors of 
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environmental influence. Certain specific 
charges against the school are made. It has 
failed to take advantage of the opportunity 
it has to make up the recreational deficien- 
cies of children living under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances; it has not brought about the re- 
lations which might be expected between 
such interests as music, reading, drawing 
and manual arts, and the spare time occupa- 
tions which hinge upon them. 

In general, the school does not conserve 
for the high school and for after-school life 
those interests which might contribute to the 
enrichment of leisure and the enlargement 
of the cultural vision of the individual. 
Music, fine arts, natural sciences, reading— 
all studies which are widely assumed to be 
the foundation of an intellectual life—as well 
as physical education, through which whole- 
some outdoor and athletic habits should ac- 
crue to adult life, as school subjects ranked 
low in the interests of children in elementary 
school grades. 

Among other significant conclusions is the 
fact that the only spare time habits which 
come to have a permanent place in the after- 
school life of the individual are those which 
are acquired early in life; and that for such 
of the early interests as are dropped from 
the later life of the individual, no substitutes 
are made by way either of new pursuits or 
of more extensive or increased participation 
in those which are retained. 


Notwithstanding the failure of the school © 


thus far to perform its full function in stimu- 
lating and directing the leisure time interest 
of the child, hope is held out by Professor 
Bonser that the school will come to utilize 
the recreational interests and activities as 
motives and ground work of a school pro- 
gram which will make the child realize that 
his school studies are genuine opportunities 
for enriching those interests which he enjoys 
outside of school. To bring this about, he 
suggests that in some one school in Cleveland 
every possible facility be established for util- 
izing the spare time interests and activities 
of the child, including the recognition of and 
response to conditioning factors of home cir- 
cumstance and of neighborhood opportunities 
and limitations, and that the progress of the 
children in this school be compared period- 
ically with the progress of the children in 
other schools similarly situated where the 
routine program is maintained. 

/Professor Bonser has made a careful 
analysis of the facts at his disposal, as the 
numerous tables and charts which appear in 
the book indicate. He has pointed out force- 
fully the failure of the school to connect all 
school and spare time interests. One wonders 
if the time will come when the schools of 
Cleveland and all other cities as well, will 
“reflect the desirable interests and activities 
of the world outside of school and shape 
its work so as to promote all of this in the 
direction of efficiency and wholesomeness.” 

ABBIE CONDIT. 


A History oF THE GREAT Wank, in two vols. 
Vol. I. 
By Bertram Benedict. Bureau of National 
Literature, New York. 412 pp. illustrated. 
Price, law buckram $4.50; Keratol $6.00; 
by mail of the Survey $4.80 and $6.30. 


There seems to be no particular call for 
another history of the war period. The rev- 
elation of secret diplomacy, the research for 
motives, the investigation of military and 
civilian conduct during the war, all will take 
time; and no history written before 1950 or 
so is likely to prove of permanent value be- 
cause of an inevitable lack of historical de- 
tachment. 

Assuming a demand for a war history in 
two volumes in the meantime, Mr. Benedict’s 
work may be recommended as unimpassioned 
in tone, free from party bias, and consisting 
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largely of quotations. It is lacking in pic- 
turesque detail and in the historical setting 
that has its roots in earlier events than those 
immediately preceding the war. Its arrange- 
ment makes it useful as a reference book, 
but it is not interesting enough for consecu- 
tive reading. The price seems rather high.’ 
B. L. 


WHAT OF THE City? 
By Walter D. Moody. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 441 pp., illustrated. Price $2.50; by 
mail of the SuRvEY $2.70. 


The appearance of this volume by the 
managing director of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission was as timely as its content was 
effective in assuring the great increase in the 
public revenue necessary to carry on and out 
the greatest city planning project anywhere 
undertaken. It contains much of the vital 
material used in the long campaign of pub- 
licity which secured for Chicago an increase 
in its bonding power that will soon yield no 
less than $27,500,000 toward the completion 
of basic features of the plan now well under 
way and for starting other lines of its de- 
velopment. It was the pressure of the facts 
and feeling constituting this volume, brought 
to bear by pictures, print and public speech, 
through the press and in popular assemblies 
and at city council and legislative hearings, 
which rallied the support of public sentiment 
necessary to move the legislature to extend 
the city’s borrowing power. It is creditable 
alike to the citizens of Chicago and the legis- 
lators of the state that this grant of power 
was asked and given expressly for the 
furtherance of the Chicago Plan. 

This volume is to be judged, therefore, in 
view of its propaganda purpose, which is to 
turn the spirit and heart of the plan move- 
ment inside out, to win the enthusiasm and 
cooperation of the people in working with 
the commission to realize its ideals and sup- 
port each next step in its procedure. In this 
frank avowal the author limits his purpose 
and procedure, forefending criticism for not 
undertaking a more discriminating survey of 
actual conditions in Chicago: ‘“ Salesmanship 
has been to me the biggest word in the dic- 


SHOP COMMITTEES 


To THE EpiTor: In your account of the 
meeting of employment managers in Cleve- 
land [the Survey for June 7, page 409], you 
say that Mr. Leiserson of the Working Con- 
ditions Service of the U. S. Department of 
Labor stated that “every shop committee that 
dealt with these matters [wages, hours and 
discipline] was headed straight towards 
unionism.” Now, I have been familiar with 
the working of shop committees for fifteen 
years, and my experience is entirely to the 
contrary. John Leitch has been installing shop 
committees for ten years, and in his book, 
Man.to Man, he says his experience is entirely 
to the contrary. The Rockefellers’ experience 
of five years in their companies, the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, and others, is entirely to the contrary, 
and their plan expressly states that there will 
be no restrictions against the employes joining 
unions. If they were having any such ex- 
perience they certainly would not continue 
to install or advocate a shop committee, and 
only last week the Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana announced its adoption. 

The unions certainly do not think as Mr. 


tionary. Through salesmanship, I hold; th 
world makes the greatest progress, and 
years of devotion to that idea I am un: 
to view city planning -advance from 
other standpoint. From that vantage gro 
has been done such work as it has been m 
fortune to be identified with. City planning 
work in all its practical essentials is a work 
of promotion—salesmanship. The Plan Com 
mission, as a harmony salesman, must k 
no creed, no doctrines, no isms, no ol 
no factions, no caste, no prejudice, no fa 
These it must neutralize in an all-Chicag 
issue.” a 
The plans and pictures of waterfronts an 
thoroughfares in certain European 
American cities illustrate the plea made 
the reconstructive projects in Chicago, eithe 
by way of incentive, or, lacking that influ 
ence, by way of invidious comparison. 
need, practicability, methods, achievem 
and promise of city planning, as applie 
Chicago, constitute the framework wi 
which is included a vast array of facts ar 
figures descriptive of Chicago’s wonde 
growth since it was incorporated as a villa 
only eighty years ago. It is a portrai 
painted without shadows—such shadows a 
a knowing Chicago journalist lets fall upon 
the pages of the July Atlantic Monthly, ir 
whose wellnigh despairing description of 
The Ugly City the Plan Commission is haile 
as “a brilliant gleam of idealism” whi 
points to “the real awakening lying ah 
when, sooner or later, it will be revealed t 
our people that they live in an ugly city an¢ 
that there is no need of it.” Then he thinks 
they will “make a clean sweep,” and it i 
this prospect that makes life in Chicago 
even to this loyal critic, “not only interest 
ing, but captivating,” because it is ‘‘ where 
this is about to happen.” 
Running all through the book is the stor 
of the Plan Commission itself—or rather of 
its chairman, Charles H. Wacker, and it 
managing director, Walter D. Moody— 
abounding in fellowship, opportunist  yel 
idealistic, and instinct with the will tha 
wins. 
GRAHAM TAYLOR. — 


Leiserson does, for they are fighting shop 
committees with all their power, as was evi- 
denced at their recent convention at Atlanti¢ 
City. Books and papers written on the sub- 
ject by people who have studied the actual 
working of shop committees, give instance 
after instance of union leaders trying to get 
the workmen in plants where there jis a shop 
committee, to join their unions or to strike 
with them, and failing. The present effort 
to get the employes of the telegraph compa- 
nies to strike is an instance of this. a 

Your account states that Cyrus McCormick, 
Jr., who had recently installed shop com- 
mittees in the nineteen plants of the Inter: 
national Harvester Co., was not affected by 
Mr. Leiserson’s statement. I understand that 
Mr. McCormick is one of the few presidents 
of the companies which have installed shop 
committees who have taken a real interest in 
them and become familiar with the way the! 
work, and for that very reason he would not 
be affected for he would know that such @ 
statement was incorrect. I was interested to. | 
see that Mr. McCormick has learned enou 
about the practical working of shop comm 
tees already to say that if he was going 
install them in his plants over again he would. 
do so by working out the plan with the men 
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gee of handing it to them ready made 
i pilen having to change it. What he has 
‘ hy ipptically the Rockefeller plan as installed 
: §id|Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Standard 
ais '¢ etc., and it is well known that the 


ry 
)yiefien in those plants have never been en- 
ivisatisfied with it. At the last meeting 
‘tie board of directors of the Standard Oil 
“udgok New Jersey the workmen requested 
\y aime plan be revised so that they can 
ty themselves as well as with the man- 
et. 

‘y) story of the working of shop commit- 
a, eh be written in due time, but mean- 
ity, 8 it would be well not to prophesy, at 
‘ifuntil there is some basis of fact for 

1 H. F. J. Porter. 


“G@FOR THE ABLE-BODIED 


a» HE Epitor: The able-bodied soldiers 
|! fing home after having a vision of 
ithings and feeling the glory of having 
‘part in something worth while cannot 
tedly settle down to just “selling 
? as formerly. Their soul calls for 
ying with a higher purpose. The 
tional Department of the Red Cross of- 
taining for the disabled. What can be 
d to this type of boy who feels a stir- 
Hvithin him for purposeful work? 
} LILIAN HALL OSPINA. 


keley, Calif. 


‘2 OSTITUTES AND POLITICS 


hc 

oe Epiror: Few will deny that the 
 @hsing participation of women in pub- 
i (@ifairs has had on the whole a good ef- 
pon our outlook on the social evil, but 
‘problem demanding the most dispas- 
‘e treatment. It would be peculiarly 
unate if the new woman voter were to 
de the excuse for a reign of sensational 
finentality. A demogogic appeal to any 
jl group of voters is always a menace 
Aelir institutions, but that to the women 
ls carries its own peculiar demoraliza- 
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i Jere is raging now a new outbreak 
ist our treatment of women offenders. 
HY: Wadhams fiercely assails our methods 

Mtaining evidence. But even the late 
Sr Gaynor came to see that the alterna- 
'@to plain clothes men was a wide-open 
if. The assistant district attorney, pas- 
#Wtely acclaiming the rights of prostitutes, 
b@ the new statute on vagrancy as “ mak- 
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x" in end to the dual standard of morality,” 
it is inconceivable that he did not know 


—i@the purpose of this legislation was not to 


i mat the hidden man but to legalize the 


4 of the male offender as well as the 
e. 

) far as I know, it has not been pointed 
,@l@pefore that the one who sells always 
yaaills in a different relation to the law than 
Wne who buys. The purchaser at a street 
\/Si-stand is not required to take out a 
» AMESE, but the peddler is; one hailing a 
,(@ifing cab need not have one’s number reg- 
yAyed at the city hall, but the chauffeur 
. The men dealing with the prostitute 
yal) be as erring as she, but the courts take 
Wizance solely of the commercial phase of 
/@transaction. When it is proved that a 
,/@) is living off the receipts of prostitution, 
@) he, too, is heavily punished. 

«/ Mablic opinion will be equally severe on 
{man and woman as soon as there is a 
“ignition of the foolishness of endeavoring 
(Wamp out venereal disease by treating its 
) Mims of one sex only. No one in his right 
d would advocate thus controlling tuber- 
sis or any other disease about which peo- 
are able to think straight. But until that 
: comes there is nothing gained in trying 


Nis b 
o@uttain legislation in advance of general 
f pent. 
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Judge Rosalsky springs into the arena, ex- 
coriating the use of khaki in order to trap de- 
linquent women. But does he really see no 
difference between the woman who asks the 
strange soldier to take her to a restaurant, 
and the woman who throws the ordinary 
conventions to the winds in seeking to be of 
service to him? Is the impulse to “have a 
good time” to be confused with the impulse 
to do good? Moreover, this particular lady 
whom Judge Rosalsky is championing tells 
some confused story about a taxi. And one 
cannot attend many sessions of the Woman’s 
Court without discovering that as a modus 
operandi the taxi has displaced the disorderly 
house. 

After all, the federal, state and civic gov- 
ernments have been working hand in hand to 
protect our army from a menace graver than 
many enemy battalions. Those who are so 
sensitive about protecting the “innocent” 
women who accept the attentions of strangers 
on the street, lay themselves open to the sus- 
picion that they are not over-interested in the 
wellbeing of the defenders of the nation. 

The public—assisted by the mouthings and 
posings of shrewd women—seems to think 
that the Woman’s Court exists in order to 
“hound” women. On the contrary, its aim 
is not even punishment but protection—pro- 
tection of the community and also of the 
woman against herself. Fines have been 
abolished; first offenders are dealt with as 
leniently as possible; the chief probation of- 
ficer is a woman of large experience, inex- 
haustible patience and magnificent charity; 
and as Judge Marsh has said in an address 
given three years ago before the New York 
State Association of Magistrates, the first 
time a woman is brought before the presiding 
judge, she has already had three separate 
opportunities to prove her innocence. The 
statement of Katherine B. Davis that in 
her entire experience she has never known 
a single instance of a woman wrongly sen- 
tenced to Bedford, should carry more weight 
than the unproved, sensational statements of 
sentimentalists in whose eyes lovely woman 
can do no wrong, or of ambitious candidates 
for office posing as champions of wronged 
womanhood. ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 

New York. 


SOLDIER TEACHERS 


To THE EpiTor: During my work with the 
professional sections of two public employ- 
ment services, I have found that the ex- 
service man is coming back with new atti- 
tudes and with a different scale of values. 
When such a man is dissatisfied with his old 
job, he feels that if he does not now take 
advantage of his rehabilitated self to change 
his occupation, he will drop back to his old 
rut and never get out of it. 

I have found that the ex-service man who 
was a teacher before the war, often wants to 
change his occupation. From a_ personal 
viewpoint, he is correct. But what of indus- 
trial and business conditions? At present 
there is such an over-supply of applicants for 
position that the man without experience 
has hardly any possibility of securing a posi- 
tion in a new field. In addition, the inexpe- 
rienced man is especially handicapped when 
he seeks to enter an organization which uses 
trade and professional tests for vacancies: 
Employers can and do stress experience rather 
than adaptability. In this connection, it is 
worthy to note that most of the teachers who 
desired a change have had no experience that 
would qualify them for any position other 
than teaching. 

The teachers who wanted to change their 
work explained that teaching did not pay a 
living wage or that there was no chance for 
advancement. It is of interest to observe 
that the majority of the teachers who desired 
a change were teachers from out of town: 
that is, from outside of New York city. 6 
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The New York city teachers are as a class 
returning to their schoolrooms for three co- 
gent reasons: In the first place, they expected 
an increase in the salary schedule which 
has just been passed by the New York state 
legislature; secondly, most of the teachers 
aspire for a higher license or a principalship ; 
finally, New York teachers are in a general 
way informed concerning business conditions. 
They know it is useless to attempt to enter 
the business world without a business train- 
ing and that it is especially difficult to do so 
during a period of business inactivity. 

It should be urged that teachers who desire 
a change in occupation, in addition to having 
a definite occupation in. mind, should have 
some training or experience which will make 
them an asset to a business, and should wait 
until business becomes more active before 
they attempt to change their occupations. 

ARTHUR E. ALBRECHT. 

New York. 


SOCIAL WORK AS A SCIENCE 


To THE Epiror: The National Conference 
of Social Work has once more shown 
clearly how interdependent are the factors 
of poverty, disease, bad housing conditions, 
overwork, and ignorance. The treatment of 
those social evils has been hitherto mostly 
empirical—generous souls have devoted them- 
selves to the eradication or palliation of these 
distresses, but these efforts lose part of their 
efficiency by not being based on a definite 
science with definite methods. If pathology 
relies on physiology and pathogeny, if no 
physician would attempt to cure without first 
ascertaining the causes which have troubled 
the normal working of the organs, in the 
same way assistance can no more be satisfied 
in dealing with symptoms and not with 
causes. 


I have felt in many social workers some 
impatience towards palliative measures and a 
real need towards curative methods. This 
trend is not new. It is only more general 
now in this critical moment of history. For 
a long time, the specialized social workers 
have attempted to reach a pathogeny of social 
diseases. heir efforts, unhappily, have been 
retarded by several factors. Their experi- 
mental laboratory is the vast field of human 
misery, too vast to be explored by a single 
mind. A synthesjs must be achieved out of 
innumerable analyses of the complex influences 
which determine the social diseases, and so 
the first necessity and the first difficulty is to 
give those synthesists scientific material com- 
piled as far as possible in the same spirit and 
in the same form. 

I came to America to ask you to attempt 
that task, and I have been very glad and 
enthusiastic to hear that a former conference 
took up the matter, that several American 
towns adopted it and that it got good results 
for several years. Some public administra- 
tions as well as two medical associations have 
also adopted a common plan for their reports. 
In France, the law of 1916 which organized 
the supervision by the state of private chari- 
ties provides for uniform reports. 

Progress having already been made along 
the lines, I wonder if the National Conference 
of Social Work could not attempt to work out 
methods which would become common to all 
social workers in all civilized countries? 
Could not some special commissions in each 
of your states study: (1) a uniform sched- 
ule of social inquiry; (2) special schedules 
for the diverse phases of social assistance; 
(3) special schedules for medical, surgical, 
obstetrical, pediatrical, psychological, etc., in- 
quiries? In the first type of schedule, the 
synthesist would find all the data for the 
study of family budgets, of housing, of the 
dependent family’s history. The schools of 
social work would compile those standardized 
schedules, and there is no doubt that in a few 
years this standardization and the wealth of 
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The Pennsylvania School 
for Social Service 


Tenth year opens 
September 15, 1919 


Vocational Departments 
9 months’ : courses 


Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 

Educational Guidance 

Social Work in Hospitals 

Psychiatric Social Work 

Community Organization 

Social Research 

Civic Research 

Public Health Nursing (9 and 4 
months’ courses) 


Send for Catalogue 


FRANK D. WATSON, Director 
Phila., Pa. 


1302 Pine St. 


The Graduate School of 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


offers courses of study leading to the 
Certificate in Public Health 
and the degrees of 
Doctor of Public Health 


and 
Doctor of Philosophy (in Public Health) 


The course for the Certificate occupies one year 

and is open to men and women who have received a 
_ bachelor’s degree or have completed at least the 
first two years in a medical school of high standing. 

The course for the Doctorate in Public Health is 
a two years course for medical graduates. 

The course for the Doctorate in Philosophy is the 
usual three years course for those who hold their 
bachelor’s degree. 

Further information in regard to the scope of the 
courses and the specific requirements may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Dean of the Graduate 
School, YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn. 


THE SCHOOL THAT STUDIES LIFE 


The Training School for Community 
Workers. Reorganized on the 
Cooperative Plan 


JOHN COLLIER, Director 


In an eight months’ course the School 
prepares students to meet the demand 
for trained workers in Communities, In- 
dustrial Welfare Organization, Public 
Schools, Churches and Colleges. Also 
offers short courses for trained workers 
already in the field and for volunteers. 


Address for detailed information 
Miss A. A, Freeman 
Room 1001, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A Summer’s work in New York City 


for 


experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 
citizens who need technica] help and inspiration in 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 
Room 2210, Municipal Building New York 


Crane Theological School 
Tufte College, Mass. 


Progressive in spirit—democratic in purpose— 
scientific in method. Modernized curriculum— 
emnhasis on needs of world today. Trains men 
to be community leaders and to make the 
church a constructive, religious and social force. 
Address Lee S. McCollester, Dean 


THE SURVEY ANNOUNCES 
For Next Week’s Issue: 


The Case-Worker’s Pyramid in Social Treat- 
ment. By Richard C. Cabot, M. D 

Standards im Parenthood. By Amey Eaton 
Watson, Chairman of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference on Parenthood. 


The Passing of the County Farm. 
Vida Clark, executive secretary of the New 
York Women’s Prison Association. 


By Mary 


Charitably Minded. By Amy 
Boston League 


Socially vs. 
Woods, executive secretary, 
for Preventive Work. 

The Survey for July 26—10 cents 


112 East 19th St., New York 
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documentation gathered in this way would 
lead to excellent results. Those advantages 
would be increased by internationalizing the 
methods and schedules of official statistical 
and demographic reports, and by providing 
among the nations an interchange of reports 
on the various phases of social problems. The 
same standardization could be attempted for 
the exchange of data and reports on coopera- 
tive societies, trade unions, employers’ unions, 
etc. 

Could not the Conference of Social Work 
attempt immediately an experiment or at 
least propaganda on those lines? Could it 
not organize an international conference 
which would meet in two or three years? If 
this seems too vast an object, the conference 
could be restricted to the members of the 
League of Nations. In order to show the 
usefulness of standardization, the conference 
could plan to study one question only in that 
first international congress, each section ap- 
proaching it from a distinct point of view. 
For instance, housing would be studied by 
physiologists, statisticians, economists, social 
workers, physicians, teachers, lawyers, etc. 

But that program is only a suggestion; the 
most important point would be to convene the 
international conference, which would be per- 
haps useful for America but much more use- 
ful still for other nations. I know that this 
plea will go to the American heart and rea- 
son. The United States has given too many 
proofs of its desire to create minimum stand- 
ards of protection for all the citizens of the 


“world and especially to aid the European 


nations in the heavy task of reconstruction. It 
is with full confidence in American altruism, 
so nobly prominent at the present moment, 
that I formulate these wishes. 
CLOTHILDE MULON. 
Paris. 


[Dr. Mulon, a French scientist and health 
worker, came to this country as a delegate to 
the International Conference on Child Wel- 
fare Standards and was later one of the dis- 
tinguished guests at the National Conference 
of Social Work.—EDIror. | 


Jottings 


WILLIAM RAPPARD, professor of political 
economy of Geneva, recent exchange pro- 
fessor at Harvard, has been appointed sec- 
retary-general of the League of Red Cross 
Societies and is organizing an office. at 
Geneva. 


TO THE National Committee for Organiz- 
ing Iron and Steel Workers Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, of New York, has volunteered his 
services, and Samuel Gompers, chairman of 
the committee, has accepted his offer. 


THE Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., is seeking to lease 
an institution of from 100 to 250 beds in 
which to care for disabled men with mental 
disease who are to be vocationally rehabili- 
tated. The institution must be within 15 
minutes car ride of a large city, it must be 
of the cottage type and in pleasant surround- 
ings. The existing staff, if competent, would 
be taken over. Suggestions may be sent to 
James P. Munroe, vice-chairman of the 
board. 


ALTON B. PARKER has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Civic Federation to suc- 
ceed V. Everit Macy, who has retired be- 


The Bureau of Industrial Research 
465 West 23rd Street, New York City 


announces the publication of 


AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP 
COMMITTEE PLANS ~ 


A digest of twenty plans for em- 
ployees’ representation through 
joint committees introduced by 
American companies. One Dolla 


Also 
The Industrial Council Plan in 
Great Britain Twenty-five cents 


How the Government Handled Its _ 
Labor Problems During the War 


Twenty-five ce 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Chur 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURG 


Charles Clayton Merrison and Herbert L. Willett Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 


Prices §92 and $112 per hundred. 


Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 712 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 


Pool, Billiards and Bowling as a Phase of — 
Commercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


One of a series of social surveys in Toledo, Ohio 
185 Pages Illustrations Price $1.50 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


cause of ill health but continues as a vit 
president and member of the executive coum 
cil. In an announcement the federation s 
“ Because of the numerous reconstruction af 
labor problems being dealt with by the feder 
ation, as well as its campaign against bolshe 
vism, which includes an investigation of th 
text-books on history, political economy, civié 
and economics used in our schools and co 
leges, the work of the National Civic Federa 
tion has greatly increased.” ; 
FEELING that their state is denied culturé 
advantages through its size and distane 
fromm the beaten path of lecturers, the Texai 
Colleges Association has created the Texa 
Information Bureau, “to receive and gathe 
information as to lectures, publicists, dem 
onstrators, musicians or exponents of litera 
ture, political science, economics, art, musi 
drama or anything of cultural or accepte 
value, to the end that all members of tht 
bureau may have earliest information 
available attractions, their claims for valu 
and tentative expense.” The bureau wil 
compile and transmit information only, ort 
ginating no opinions. Elmer Scott, of th 
Civic Federation of Dallas, is executiv! 
secretary. 


THE Catholic Educational Association, dis: 
cussing labor problems at its recent conven: 
tion in St. Louis, threw a great deal of th 
responsibility for the growth of bolshevisi 
on unenlightened employers of labor. Prof 
W. J. McAuliffe, of the Cathedral College, 
New York, said that bolshevism is due to 
injustices ‘and aggressions of capital. Hé 
coined the phrase “ hoggism in business” and 
explained it to mean, not hard-headed busi 


(Continued on page 614) 
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The RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, located in the People’s House at 7 East 
15th Street, New York City, has been unlawfully raided by the Lusk Investi- 
gating Committee and its agents, its property damaged, garbled quotations from 
its correspondence published broadcast, to the great detriment of the school in 
the minds of the public who know nothing of its well-established educational 
work in Socialism and allied subjects, now in existence for thirteen years. 


The school and its officers and teachers have been denied any hearing to pre- 
sent their side of the case, and therefore are obliged to appeal to the people of 


the United States for the simplest right of self-defense. 


Protests are being heard from many quarters. 


We cite the following from 


sources not in agreement with the theories taught at the Rand School: 


From the New York WORLD 
Editorial, July 10, 1919. Demo- 
crat. 


“Tt is time for it (the Lusk Com- 
mittee) to call a halt on itself and 
stick close to the business it was 
created to do. Its duty is to conduct 
an inquiry and to prepare a report 
to the Legislature as a guide to future 
action. It is not a tribunal expressly 
for the conviction of persons whose 
opinions its members dislike. In 
making itself judge, jury and prose- 
cuting attorney it forgets its proper 
functions. It is solely a committee 
of investigation, with limited powers, 
which it seems none too well quali- 
fied to exercise.” 


From the NEW REPUBLIC, 
July 9, 1919. Liberal Weekly. 


“ Shall an instrument of oppression 
drawn from the repertory of the star 
chamber, used by the notorious Chief 
Justice Scroggs, denounced by the 
courts a century and a half ago, as- 


sailed by our colonial forebears as 
destructive of liberty and law, and 
condemned by the Supreme Court as 
‘abhorrent to the instincts of an 
American’ shall such an 
instrument be revived in the twen- 
tieth century under a constitution 
and form of government dedicated to 
liberty and justice?” 


From SAMUEL UNTER- 
MEVER, Esq., to Hon, Clayton 
R. Lusk, Chairman Lusk Com- 
mittee: 


“ Although it is well-known that I 
am a pronounced anti-Socialist be- 
cause of my conviction that the gov- 
ernmental policies of Socialism are 
not practicable and workable and that 
as a constructive program it is little 
more than an iridescent dream, I 
have always realized that the Social- 
ist Party has been of great service 
and is destined to be of still greater 
service in curbing and correcting the 
greed and injustice of the capital- 


istic system and that its usefulness as 
an opposition party has been fully 
vindicated. 


“Tf you are not the unfortunate 
victims of ignorance or reckless, 
unlawyerlike advice, you must have 
known that you were transgressing 
the law in using and publishing wide- 
spread the documents that were for- 
cibly and unlawfully taken from the 
Rand School and its affiliated socie- 
ties, and in. blowing open, extracting 
and making use of the contents of 
the safe without even affording these 
people the opportunity of a hearing 
in self-defense. You might with 
equal justification have raided any 
bookstore in New York City. 


“Tf you believe that these outrages 
against the proverbial American sense 
of fair play and your persistent re- 
fusal to give these people an oppor- 
tunity to be heard will be tolerated, 
that they will not react against the 
repute and usefulness of your Com- 
mittee, you little understand the 
American spirit.” 
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The Case of the RAND SCHOOL 


i 


All public-spirited citizens who 
agree with the protests voiced 
above and desire to assist the Rand 
School in its desperate fight not 
only for tts own right to exist, but 
for the right of the most funda- 
mental constitutional protection 
for the people of the United States 
and their institutions, are invited to 
send in the attached slip with con- 
tribution. : 
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ALDERMAN ALGERNON LEE, 
1186 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


I desire to contribute to the fund for the restoration and 
preservation of American liberties. Enclosed find $ 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Hstate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘‘Situations Wanted,’ ‘‘Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address, for each inser- 
tion, Address Advertising Department, The 
Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED in an institution, woman as 
caretaker for girls ranging from twelve 
to sixteen years of age. Address 3191 
SURVEY. 


WANTED in Eastern city, a woman 
between twenty-five and thirty-five as 
house manager and assistant to Head- 
worker in Settlement. Address 3192 
SURVEY. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, Woman 
Director of Department of Advice and As- 
sistance in Child-Placing agency. Must be 
Episcopalian with training and experi- 
ence in social case work. Address Miss 
Katharine P. Hewins, 376 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, immediately, young man, 
Episcopalian, for individual work with 
older boys, preferably graduate School of 
Social Work, but personality, experience 
and understanding of boys’ needs neces- 
sary. Address Miss Katharine P. Hewins, 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED: A man (white) as industrial 
supervisor in school for colored youth. 
Good salary and most healthful climate. 
Address 3198 Survey. 


WANTED: A Jewess to take charge of 
girls’ department of large institution. 
Apply in writing only, stating education, 
previous experience and qualifications for 
position; college graduate preferred. 
Salary will be commensurate with dignity 
and importance of position. Address, 
Solomon Lowenstein, Superintendent, 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 1560 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED: Capable settlement worker 
for small Neighborhood House in town of 
three thousand inhabitants, adjoining large 
city. Work with white and colored 
families. Address Box 277, East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island. 


WANTED: A Jewish woman to do 
case work in child caring department. In 
applying, state education, training and ex- 
perience; also salary desired. Address, 
Bureau for Jewish Children, 516 N. 4th 
St., Philadelphia. 


‘DIRECTOR. OF WOMEN’S WORK 
(female) warited by leading Eastern set- 


tlement. Excellent _ opportunity. State 
reference and experience. Address 3200 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN with social experi- 
ence and sympathetic understanding of 
girls, to supervise Jewish working girls’ 
Home for forty-five inmates. Jewish so- 
cial worker preferred. Address Mrs. S. 
Herzog, 2558 Euclid Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SCANDINAVIAN: Will some New 
York reader with a knowledge of Scandi- 
navian languages kindly volunteer ,to read 
for the SurvEY certain magazines and re- 
ports in these and extract items of inter- 
lest? Foreign Service Department, the Sur- 
vey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
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WANTED: Trained case worker in 
child-placing, as Secretary, District Office 
of Connecticut Children’s Aid Society. 
Address, Brown-Thomson Bldg., Hartford, 
Conn, ; 


HOUSEKEEPER at the Irene Kauf- 
man Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. Position 
open about October lst. Please give full 
information as to experience, reference, 
age, salary expected, etc., in application. 


WANTED: A housekeeper, in a child 
training institute in Brooklyn, N. Y. Ad- 
dress 3202 SuRvVEY. 


MATRON WANTED for a Jewish or- 


phanage. State qualifications, salary ex- 
pected and references. Address 3203 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: An intelligent Jewish young 
woman between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five, to supervise girls in an institu- 
tion. Good salary and maintenance. Ad- 
dress 3204 Survey. 


WANTED: A Jewish young man with 
college or high school education to super- 
vise children in an institution. Good salary 
and maintenance. Address 3205 Survey. 


WANTED: Jewish social worker to take 
charge of a Jewish Settlement in Cincin- 
nati. Write to B. L., West Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, giving references and experi- 
erice. 


HOME SERVICE peace time 
program presents special opportuni- 
ties for development of social work 
in rural communities. Trained social 


workers, especially those with family 
case work experience and executive 
ability, 


are needed for country 
organization and field work. For 
information regarding Home Serv- 
ice training courses and positions, 
address 

American Red Cross, 

Dept. Civilian Relief, 

National Headquarters, 

Washington, D. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE secre- 
tary and administrator: constructive and 
practical Americanization director; educa- 
tional work, employment management; 
legal aid; legislative campaign, research 
and reference; surveys and investigations. 
Linguist. Forceful speaker with initiative, 
originality and resourcefulness. Address 
3177 Survey. 


CRAFTSWOMAN, private, institutional, 
army psychiatric experience, desires posi- 
tion. Address 3173 Survey. 


I was born here 36 years ago, martied; 
active radical lawyer in large middle-west 
city; have splendid law practice but de- 
sire to make change during this dark 
period. Am good platform orator; cam- 
paign manager ; office executive and writer; 
speak German, Hungarian and Yiddish, 
Address 3201 Survey. 


JEWISH SOCIAL WORKER, experi- 
enced in case work, settlement, immigra- 
tion, employment and research work, in- 
vites correspondence. Address 3199 Survey. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Chappaquiddick Island, near Edgarton. On 
bluff overlooking inner and outer bay and 


Comfortably furnished house, 10 
rooms, bath. Playhouse for children, boat 
house, outbuildings, catboat, rowboat, 
canoe, 15 acres, 800 ft. shore; ideal summer 
place; $7,500 asked. Details. Box No. 
3185, Survey. 


ocean. 
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ness methods, but hard-hearted and_ 
headed business methods which have re 
in the growth of the I. W. W., “th 
radical, anti-religious, anti-national 
ganizations, repudiating God and mar 
The convention passed strong reso 
against child labor and pledged itse 
work for its abolition. 4 


HOW the women of a great agricy 
state link up ranch work with women’s 
activities was illustrated by three pe 
items brought out in the San Diego Uni 


the time of the recent California State F 
tion Conference at Coronado Beach. { 
Gabriel member was! the owner of a 
orange grove. Because of the labor she 
she could find no one to irrigate her or 
and in order to set off for the conve 
with a free mind, donned overalls he 
and did the work. A Montebello club we 
sold one of her hogs, and not only boug! 
new dress but paid her expenses to the 
vention with the proceeds. A membero 
Echo Park Club of Los Angeles paid he 
penses by saving her egg money durinj 
winter. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the 
Order pamphlets from publishers, 
TRANSACTIONS OF THD FIiBST NATIONAL 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 


America, 2 West 13th St., a 
TOWARD THE NEW EpucaTIon, The caseag 
autocracy in our public schools, 164 pp 
cents, Teachers’ Union of the City o 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 
WorkKsHorp ComMMITTEHS. Suggested liz 
development. By C. G. Renold. Rep 
from the Sugvny for October 5, 191 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 S 
York City. 5 cts. 2 
For VaLup R&CBIVED. A Discussion of I 

trial Pensions. John A. Fitch, 
from the Surgvny. 5 cts. Survey A 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19 St.; New York, 
IMMIGRATION LITHRATUPE distributed by 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. 0 
1261, New York. Arguments free on reg 
“ScrmNczE AND SOcIAL DISCONTENT.” 
Hampshire Academy of Science, add 
Dean Ernest R. Groves, Department 
ciology, State College. 10 cents, the 
Durham, N. H. a 
Informa 


A ScHooLt THAT 
sent free about the cooperative plan © 
organization of the Saini, School for | 
munity Workers. John ollier, Dire 
Address A. A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70# 
Avenue, New York City. q 
Mak® THE Moving Pay For SocraL WORE 
Warren M. Covill. 4 pp. Also Prad 
Suggestions for following out the plan. | 
10 cents each. Monthly lists of motion 
tures suitable for use in schools, chur 
centres and settlements, $1.00 per } 
Garden of American Motion Pictures, Aj 
1918—April, 1919, 970 pictures carefuily 
lected from the entire American market 
available for distribution, 24 pp., 25 cé 
Correspandence invited. Social Service 
Partment, National Board of Review, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. q 
AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTHE PH 
A digest of.twenty plans for employees’ 
resentation through joint committees if 
duced by American companies. One D@ 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 
23rd Street, New York City. i 


o. 


Stupins LIFs. 


PERIODICALS ; 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly U 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mé 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; 

lished by The National Committee for Mé 

Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. © 
Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; | 

lished by National Organization for P! 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New ¥ 
Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.6 
year; published by Hospitai Social Se 
. Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New 1 


has come to life again. It igs interestin g 
full of meat from cover to cover. Two 
lars a year; twenty cents per copy. 4 
Morris Park West, New York City. 3 


WWAICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
a LATION—Jobn B, Andrews, sec’y; 131 
Y}d St., New York, For public employment 
hat industrial safety and health; ‘work- 
yg, compensation; health insurance; one 
M@yjrest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


") AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
YS. WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
fia University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
n, Hx. Sec.,, University Hospital, Phila- 

a Organization to promote develop- 
uxot social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
ey Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
mf Social Work. 


Hite j 4 
lide B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
Jaltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 

sf care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
Seofant welfure consultations; care of chil- 


eat pre-school age and school age. 


|, ICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
“gals Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
\ sfork, Organized for betterment of condi- 
i efin home, school, institution and commun- 
Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics, 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


i PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
+UE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
| Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. weaflets 
a P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
ji yt (entitles to Review and other pub- 
4 sos 

[AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
“=KON—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
uipression of prostitution, the reduction of 
Sal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
Ne@iucation. information and catalogue of 
uf @ilets upon request. Associate Membership, 
% Annual, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
‘ps include quarterly magazine and month- 
letin. 


RLICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
CER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
45th St., New York. To disseminate 

edge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 

ent and prevention. Publications free 
uest. Annual membership dues, $5. 


CS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 

'@ellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
wns, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
lic service for knowledge about human in- 
ince, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
‘ilities. Literature free. 


WRAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
9sT IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Charies S. 
22 St., New 


a-t- 


14! i 
* 
’ 
> 


stant denominations. Rev. 
@irland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BE. 
Pil 
sib mission on the Church and Social Servy- 
se; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
ey. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
liss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Jaomission on International Justice and 
Toodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


“ie@lamission on Church and Country Life; 
Nev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
ywev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


lhamittee for Christian Relief in France and 
f elgium. United American religious agen- 
‘ties for the relief and reconstruction of the 
*srotestant forces of France and Belgium. 
hairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
o@ or. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 BE. 
jo 02 St., New York. 

j. 1Biional Temperance Society and Commission 
hae y |e Hon. Carl E. Milliken, 


WPTON INSTITUTE—J. HB. Gregg, princi- 
2G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F, K. Rogers, 
W; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 


A 
1s 
(} 


# nor a Government school. Free illus- 
i literature. 
5 GRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


(NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
3 girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
#3. Has international system of safeguard- 
* Conducts Nationai Americanization pro- 


OLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
' Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
4) socialism among college men and women. 
jal membership, $2. $5 and_$25; includes 
Verly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 

‘A, MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
*) HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St.. Boston ; 
i Charles W. Bliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 

#\m, M.D. agrees hee Nien: list upon 
3st. Quarterly Bulletin cents a year. 
iiooe Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 

1 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave New York. ‘fo secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnisnes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 54,000, 
with 210 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—6(0 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
clagses; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
sv de school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly The American Ohild. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits, 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 bifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
ge through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, / 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, secy ; 50 Union Su., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
ta! disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. : 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
er at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

Owen R, Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T. Cross, gen. sec’y.; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

CHILDREN—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DELINQUENTS AND CORRDCTION—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New York, 

HEALTH—George J. Nelbach, New York. 

PUBLIC AGENCIDBS AND INSTITUTIONS—Robert 
W. Kelso, Boston. 

TH FAMILY—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York, 

Tup LocaL ComMMuUNITY—H. 8S. Braucher, N. Y. 

MENTAL HyYGIpNE—C. Macfie Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION OF SocIaL Forcus—William J. 
Norton, Detroit. 

UNITING OF NATIVD AND FOREIGN-BORN IN 
AMBERICA—Allen T. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec'y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation. for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
penne democratic organization of neighbor- 
ood life, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—{L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. see’y 5 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. ' Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 BH. 30th St, 
New York. Hvening ciubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age, Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


a 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
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~ NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Hlia Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fitth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
pique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
sovia] workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas. 5 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 
Lexington Avs., New York. Composed of non- 
commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection of travelers, especially wemen 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003) Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the workshop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
ficial organ, Life and Labor. 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston. Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment: 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N, Y. CC. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. for the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Hugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
811 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lisb an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 H, 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Hxhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard &. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y ; Tuskegee, Ala, 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and Supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the camp 


cities and towns. Jos : 
Braucher, sec’y. ePh Les Beem 5a 8 


A CALL TO SERVICE 


OF FAMILIES 
OF INDIVIDUALS 
OF COMMUNITIES 


The HOME SERVICE of the AMERICAN RED CROSS 
: offers q 


For the trained social worker— 
an unparalleled field of service. 


For the beginner— 


a start in training for effective 
neighborly service. 


Openings now for 300 trained full time paid workers 
in places large and small, near and far. 


A challenge to the social worker with the courage to 
pioneer. 


Opportunity for a limited number to enroll in Home 
Service Institutes (6 to 12 weeks courses) in a score of 
training centres. 


For fuller information, address 
J. BYRON DEACON 


Director General of Civilian Relief 


American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


